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Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 

November 12 - December 5 

Colonial Williamsburg's fiftieth anniversary celebration highlights a twenty-four- 
day commemorative period featuring a series of special events and activities invcrfving 
scholars, em[doyees, and the community. 

Keynoting the observances is a symposium at the Capitol on Friday, November 
12. Three eminent scholars wilt focus on Fifty Years of Historic Preservation. Invited 
guests for the occasion mclude members of the RodcefeUer family, the Colonial 
Williamsburg Board of Trustees, representatives of organizations and institutions with 
which Colonial Williamsburg has had significant relationships, former trustees and 
officers, and civic officials. A presentation. Chapters from a Restoration Album, 
documenting Colotial Williamsburg's devdopment over the past half-century, will be 
premiered in (he evening. 

Throughout the period, an exhibition. Colonial Williamsburg—The Farly Years, 
will beon display in the Fast and North galleriesof the Cwiference Center. 

On November 27, the actual anniversary date will be marked by a ceremmy 
during the Saturday militia muster on Market Square. The Qty Council's resolution 
"conveying esteem and congratulations" will be presented, and a musket salute will be 
fired. 

Receptions for all current and retired Colonial Williamsburg employees and their 
spouses are scheduled at the Governor's Palace on the evenings of November 29 and 30 
and December 1 and 2. 

Climaxing the commonorative events will be a community-wide open house on 
the afternoon cf Sunday, December 5. A number of behind-the-scenes facilities will be 
c^ncd for tours. Other activities on December S will include presentations of Chapters 
from a Restoration Album, selections from Colonial Williamsburg’s photc^raphic ar¬ 
chives recalling events, issues, and personalities of the past fifty years; special 
viewings of the first motion picture shown at the Williamsburg Iheatre when it opened 
in 1933, a feature entitled The Conquerors, starring Richard Dix and Ann Harding: and 
a registration desk at the Conference Center where persons who were living in 
Williamsburg in 1926 are invited tosign a register and receive special recognition. 

Ceremonies at 6 p.m. on Palace Green will conclude the commemorative ac¬ 
tivities with special illuminations of the Palace and adjacent buildings accompanied by 
commentary, drums and fifes, and a fireworks salute. 



Through the shared dream of these two men, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(right) and Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin, the restoration of colonial Williamsburg 
became a reality and for fifty years has given countless Americans an insight 
into their heritage. 
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Foreword 


We are proud to be celebrating the 50th anniversary <rf the Colmial Williamsburg 
Foundation this year and grateful to have been able to serve the Williamsburg com¬ 
munity, the country, and the world continuously over the past half-century. 

Fifty years ago Colonial Williamsburg was just a dream. Today we have tme of the 
most significant historical restorations of its kind in the world. To culminate our years of 
service, weare presenting to CW's employees and friends our golden anniversary issue of 
the Colonial Williamsburg News. 

I think you will find this issue of particular interest for it is a chronicle of events of 
special interest or special significance during Colonial Williamsburg's first fifty years. 
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Carlisle H. Humelsine 
President 


Let's take a look back Into the history of our company, back 
through the events that have made Colonial 
Williamsburg what it is today 

Colonial Williamsburg 

1926 - 1975 


A Quiet Moment 

The little town of Williamsburg, 
Virginia welcomed back Dr. W.A.R. 
Goodwin, along with his wife, in 1923 after 
an absence (rf fourteen years. It was much 
the same sleepy little place that had bid 
him farewell in 1909 whoi he had resigned 
the rectwahip of Bruton Parish Churrii to 
become rector of St. Paul's Church in 
Rochester, New York. The citizens of 
Williamsburg thought it was just like old 
limes, even though Dr. Goodwin had 
returned as part of the William and Mary 
faculty, not as rector of Bruton Parish. 

During that year — five years after the 
end of the first World War — the whole 
world seemed to have regained a facade 
of peace and tranquility; it was a quiet 
moment in history. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butlo* announced 
that the 18th amendment could never be 
enforced. Dr. Emile Coue was at his 
height, and everytxie felt that “Day by 
day in every way" they were "getting 
better and better.’’ 

In England. Cani» Gedge, Vicar of St. 
George’s Church, Gravesend, refused to 
allow an American archaeologist to open 
the graves in the churchyard to search for 
the bones of Pocahontas. 

Prices were high everywhere, but they 
could have been worse. Granulated sugar 
was 7^ cents a pound, and coffee was 33 
cents. 

In Williamsburg, the citizens roused 
themselves to worry about rats and to 
organize a rat-killing campaign, but the 
newspapers detected a lack of real zest 
for the campaign. 

Yes, Williamsburg was the same sleepy 
little southern Virginia town it had been 
years before, but within tbe next three 
years, it was to be awakened through the 
shared dream of two men, Dr. Goodwin 
and Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and was 
never again to sink into quiet slumber. 

Great Beginnings 

Williamsburg’s re-biith is dated from 
1926. It was the year Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, kin to many Virginians, 
flew over the North Pole. A general strike 
was called in Britain. The Hall Mills 


murder case was tried for the second time 
amidst tremendous ballyhoo. And, before 
the year was over, Williamsburg, 
Virginia was briefly in the limelight. 

The great occasion in Williamsburg was 
tbe ISOth anniversary d the founding of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
Princeton delivered the main address at 
tbe dedication of Phi Beta Kappa Hall at 
tbe College of William and Mary and Dr. 
John Erskine of Columbia, South Carolina 
read a poem of his own composition. At 
dinner on the night of November 27th, tbe 
speakers were Dr. Mary Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke College and Dr. John 
Hnley, editor of The New York Timet. 

Phi Beta Kappas came from 
everywhere for the event and among 
them was Mr. J(^ D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Seated at dinner beside Dr. Goodwin, Mr. 
Rockefeller and Dr. Goodwin had a 
chance to take up again a matte- they had 
been discussing for some time: tbe 
matter of tbe restoration of colonial 
Williamsburg. It was at this time that Mr. 
Rockefeller first indicated to Dr. Goodwin 
that he was interested enough in the 
propcsition to finance some preliminary 
surveys. That Mr. Rockefeller became so 
deeply interested in the project that he 
later financed the full-fledged restoration 
of a colonial city is now a matter of 
history. 

Dreams Become Reality 

Long before the public announcement of 
the proposed restoration of Williamsburg 
in June of 1928, work had already begun, 
confidentially, on the drawing bWds of 
the Perry, Shaw and Hepburn 
architectural firm in Boston at Dr. 
Goodwin’s request. These architects 
proceeded with the preliminary outline of 
possibilities unaware that it would se-ve 
to interest Mr. Rockefeller. At the same 
time. Dr. Goodwin had been authorized to 
purchase several properties and, later, 
representatives of the architectural firm 
and Todd and Brown, builders and 
engineers, appeared in Williamsburg and 
were busy on their mysterious errands for 
some time before local citizens knew the 
secret. 

Dr. Goodwin had confided his dream 


about Williamsburg to his wife as soon as 
they moved back to tbe city and Mrs. 
Goodwin was,, of course, aware of and 
involved in many of the early 
preparations. “Of course I was intensely 
interested," she said some time later. 
"Later on, when plans really goL 
underway, I was charmed by the niglp 
surveying parties. I think only four people 
in town knew what was going <hi, and who 
was behind it all. "Those four people were 
Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin, Rutherford 
Goodwin, and Dr. Goodwin’s secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Hayes. And they all could 
keep a secret. “People guessed 
everything," Mrs. Goodwin continued. 
"Most people thought Henry Ford was 
financing the activities. The others 
thought there must be more than one 
person to undertake such an enterprise." 

Much to the astmi^ment of many 
citizens, their ideas about who was 
financing the restoratim in Williamsburg 
were wrong. A year afto^ his historic 
discussion with Dr. Goodwin at Phi Beta 
Kappa Hall, Mr. Rockefeller clearly 
defined his intentions in a letter to his 
associate, Colonel Arthur Woods: 

ft is my desire and purpose to 
carry out this enterprise completely 
and entirely. 5uch accomplishment 
involves in general terms the 
acquiring of substantioiiy ail of the 
property on the Duhe of Gloucester 
Street from the House of Burgesses 
to the College grounds, the acquiring 
of much other property, the building 
of a new inn and of new buildings for 
business purposes, and the 
rebuilding of the Sir Christopher 
Wren Building on the College 
campus. The purpose of this un- 
dertohing is to restore Williamsburg, 
so far as it may be possible, to what it 
was in the old colonial days and to 
make it a great center for historical 
study and inspiration. 

The purpose of this letter is to 
authorize my office to finance this 
entire program whether its costs 
three or/our, or even ,flve millions of 
dollars. 
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Colonel Woods eventually became tbe 
first president of what is now the Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation, an 
crganization that was to spend toi to 
fifteen times the initial monetary figure 
proposed by Mr. Rockefeller. For, as the 
work progressed, the opportunities for 
even greater fulfillment of the project 
developed. 


Tbe First Property 

The first acquisition of property for the 
embryo Colonial Williamsbu^ took place 
in December of 1926, following a telegram 
received by Dr. Goodwin on DecembO’ 
7th. It read; AUTHORIZE PURCHASE 
OF ANTIQUE REFERRED TO IN YOUR 
LONG LETTER OF DECEMBER FOUR 
AT EIGHT ON BASIS OUTLINED IN 
SHORTER LETTER OF SAME DATE. 
The telegram was signed "David's 
Father," the pseudonym used by Mr. 
Rockefeller in his early communications 
with Dr. Goodwin. The antique referred to 
was the Ludwell-Faradise House, one of 
the original structures still left standing 
in Williamsburg since its construction 
sometime before 1717. 

Restoration Begins 

In 1931 the Wren Building, at the head of 
the Duke of Gloucester Street, whose 
cornerstone was laid in 1693, was restored 
to its pristine glory. 

The next year, when other parts of the 
country were wondering if tbe d^ression 
would ever be over, there was no 
depression in Williamsburg. With the 
College of William and Mary growing 
bigger all the time, with government 
money being spent on the National 
Monument at Yorktown, with the roads 
that were being built through the section, 
and, of course, with the Williamsburg 
restoration, the town was riding on the 
crest of a wave. That year the first 
exhibition building was <^>ened by the 
Restoration, and that building was the 
Raleigh Tavern. 

Nineteen thirty-four was a great year 
for Williamsburg. The reconstruction of 
both the Capitol and the Govo-nor's 
Palace was completed. The Duke of 
Gloucester Street, which had been little 
better than a marsh for months, stretched 
its tree-lined width from tbe Capitol to 
Wren Building, and no electrical or 
telephone wires or poles disrupted the 
vista. That same year President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt visited the College and, in 
addressing an assembly in the Wren 
Building, proclaimed the Duke of 
Gloucester Street to be "the most historic 
avenue in all America." 

At Christmas time, b^ore the students 
left college for the holidays, Dr. Jtriin 
Stewart Bryan, then president of the 
College, sponsored a "yuletide 
celebration in ye old fashioned custom." 


and a new tradition was founded in 
Williamsburg. 

Hostesses were put into costume early 
in 1933 and were ready to welcome the 
Garden Week visitors who numbo'ed 
6,900. The Ludwell-Paradise House, 
fourth of the exhibition buildings to be 
completed, was also opened that year. 

Total employment by the Restoratiw 
had already reached nearly 200 . 


Slowly but surely the architects, 
builders, and other employees were 
remoulding the town’s face into that of the 
Williamsburg nearly 275 years ago. 

Of necessity the emphasis during most 
c< the early years of the restoratitm was 
cii the physical restcration of buildings, 
streets, and gardens. But through it all, it 
was realized that if Williamsburg was to 


A Royal Giver 

(Reprinted from the 

Nor/olfe Ledger- 

Dispotch, June 13, 1928) 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
has been a princely benefactor 
in many lines for years, was 
revealed at Williamsburg last 
night as a royal giver in still 
another direction of human 
endeavor; it is Mr. Rock^eller 
who stands, with his enormous 
fortune, behind the almost fairy¬ 
like project to restored (dd 
Williamsburg to its Colonial 
aspect. Wherefore, America — 
with the world, for that matter — 
owes him another debt of 
gratitude. 

Admittedly, the restoralim of 
Williamsburg is a delicate, 
though noble, task to undertake. 
If the restoration and the 
maintenance of the restoration 
are guarded jealously and 
fearlessly and with unfaltering 
wisdom and an unfailing instinct 
or sense of the artistic and the 
historic, the well-nigh incredible 
plan will result in the creation of 
a thing, a state of being, and 
maybe a state of mind, which 
will stand literally unique — in 
this country, if not on the face of 
the earth. If the whole, now and 
in the immediate future and 
through all the future, is not 
zealously and unceasingly and 
aesthetically directed and 
safeguarded, a beautiful 
experiment may degenerate into 
blatant artificiality and even 
absurdity. There, of course, tbe 
danger is indicated. 

But in so far as Mr. 
Rockefeller is affected, he has 
done and is doing* tbe perfect 
thing. Holding himself to be a 
steward of his vast riches, he has 
given and given for the welfare 
d mankind — in the Rockefeller 
foundation, in other Rockefeller 
eleemosynary establishments 
and institutions, in lesser though 
gravely needed donations, as 


here in Norfolk, for instance, 
and in countless fields in which 
his gracious generosity has 
made possible research for tbe 
benefit of humankind and in 
innumerable other fields in 
which knowledge already 
obtainable has been converted 
into practical assistance for 
suffering men and womm and 
children. He has, too, employed 
his great power for the 
alleviation of ills and for the 
eradication of wrongs; in some 
of the mines, he has bettered 
conditions which were 
intolerable; and in the scandals 
attendant upon the revelations 
concerning the oil cor¬ 
ruptionists, he has taken the 
highest ground and has acted 
with firmness and sure intent. 

Now it is revealed that be has 
held himself to be. in a manner 
of speaking, a fiduciary of 
history. In his busy, crowded 
life, he has found time to turn 
aside and study the history of 
old, old Williamsburg; and he 
has found it good to authorize the 
expenditure of a number of his 
millions to restore and beautify 
and re-create the colonial 
capital of Virginia. What a royal 
giver he is! In science and 
research, in charity and in 
health-giving, in workaday life 
and in industry, in every 
iractical aspect of human life, 
be is a doer and not only a hearer 
of the Word. And now he turns 
himself, perhaps with a sigh of 
relief, to the preservation and 
perpetuation and beautification 
of an old, old town in cdd, old 
Virginia. Here is no 
commercialism, no industry, no 
pother about working conditions, 
all which press upon and roust 
distress him. Here is history; 
here is tradition; here is high 
thinking and plain living; here is 
fragmentary beauty to be made 
whole again; here is loveliness 
well-nigh destroyed to be made 
wholly lovely again. 

What a royal giver is this 
man! 



Phi Beto Kappa gueata and members gathered In Williamsburg on November 
27,1926 for the dedication of the Phi Beta Kappa Memorial Hall on the campus 
of the College of William and Mary. Among them were Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin 
(left) and Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Jr. (right). It was at that time that Dr. 
Goodwin discussed the possibility of restoring Williamsburg to its i6th-century 
appearance with Mr. Roche/eller. 

The colonial Capitol, which was completed in 1703 and destroyed by fire in 1832, 
was rebuilt on its original site and in its original form by Colonial Willimasburg 
through the cooperation of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, the organization which preserved the site for many years and 
deeded to C W Reconstruction of the Capitol was completed in 1924. 



serve its real purpose, tbe ultimate 
concern must be with the far largo* and 
more elusive restoration and 
preservation of the fundamental and 
enduring concepts embodied in 
Williamsburg and of lasting importance 
to men and women everywhere. There 
must be brought about an understanding 
of the lives and times cd the foundos of 
our nation, that present and future 
generations might more vividly 
appreciate the contributions made by 
early Americans to the ideas and culture 
cf our country. 

Second Decade Begins 

The Spanish Civil War, sometimes 
called a dress rehearsal for World War U, 
was raging in 1936, as the restoration 
work in Williamsburg continued. A 
sinister little building, the Public Gaol, 
with its memories of Blackbeard's 
pirates, was opened to the public. Thgt 
same year Edward VIII abdicated 
throne of England, the Dionne quintuplets 
were born in Canada, and Gone With The 
Wind was published. 

The world was changing, as were the 
ideas and purposes of Colonial 
Williamsburg. In 1936 CW began thinking 
about spreading its culture outward to the 
pec^le of America. Ideas about selling 
authentic antique reproductions of 
Williamsburg furniture began to take 
form and a department called 
Williamsburg Craftsnpen, Incorporated, 
the forerunner of' our Craft House 
operations, was developed. 

Construction in Williamsburg also took 
a new turn. Previously, the main concern 
had been the restoration and 
reconstruction of 18 th-century structures. 
In 1937, however, wwk on a hotel for 
visitors to Williamsburg, the 
Williamsburg Inn, was completed. 

CW's second hotel, the Williamsburg 
Lodge, was opened in March of 1939, and 
two current CW employees, 
Thessalonians Judkins and James E. 
Wallace, were on hand to serve the first 
meal there. 

The sixth exhibition building, the 
George Wythe House, was <^)ened a year 
later, in March of 1940. 

The Goodwin Building, as much a 
landmark in Williamsburg as any of our 
exhibition buildings or craft shops, was 
completed in January of 1941 to house the 
various administrative and clerical 
offices of Colonial Williamsburg. 

Josiah Chowning’s was the first of our 
colonial taverns to be reconstructed, and 
everyone in town was thrilled to have 
actress Joan Fontaine and her actor 
husband, Brian Aheame, as its first 
distinguished guests. 

Other projects under construction at 
that time were the Scrivener House and 
kitchen, the Vaiden House and 
outbuildings, and the Waters-Colonan 
House. 
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The USO opening in H'iKimasburg took place in May of 1943. Mr. and Mr$. 
Rocke/eller, photographed here with a group of local servicemen, contributed 
much to the USO, as well as to numerous other programs as part of the 
restoration's wartime effort. 


Williamsburg Goes to War 

The bombing of Pearl Harbor, the 
modern-day “shot heard round the 
world," prompted American 
participation in World War U in 
December of 1941, and many young men 
and women from Williamsburg joined the 
war effort to help our nation and its allies 
overcome the enemy. Among those who 
left CW to go to war then were five men 
who are currently employed. They are: 
Arthur P. Ward, Jr. (carp«iter in 
Building Maintenance)! Charles Jackson 
(bellman at the Inn); Forrest D. Griffin 
(purchasing agent at the Ciunmissary); 
Duncan Cocke (senior vice president); 
and Thomas Crump (waiter at the Inn). 

In Williamsburg, restoratim employees 
purchased war bonds, wrote letters to and 
received letters from their friends and 
relatives in various war zones, and in 
general occupied themselves with 
thoughts of winning the war. 

Women employees were going v^y 
nearly all out for Victory. Many were 
knitting, sewing, or m^ing surgical 
dressings for the Red Cross; had taken 
first aid courses; and had prepared 
themselves to serve on emergency 
canteens in case of an evacuation of the 
lower Peninsula. Women of the 
restoration also assumed many of the 
important roles within the company to 
keep it operative while so many of its men 
were in military service. 

The Williamsburg Inn was reserved fw 
officers of the armed forces in this area 
and their families, effective June 4, 1942, 
as part of the wartime effort. Because of 
crowded housing and hotel conditions in 
this military area, large numbers of 
military men utilized the Inn. Rates were 
$3.50 per day top, and the Inn operated on 
a non-profit basis with its regular staff. 

Among the wartime activities of the 
Williamsburg Restoration, the most 
spectacular was the one-day course in 
American history provided the soldiers of 
Fort Eustis. Over 15,000 men in uniform 
visited Williamsburg for this purpose 
between June 4 and August 31 of 1942 
through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

A story about one of the men who visited 
Colonial Williamsburg during that time 
was told some time ago by former CW 
president Kenneth Chorley. 

"He was a Gi," saidChwley. “A soldio' 
from Fort Eustis down the road, who'd 
come up in a truck with the rest of his unit 
to tour Williamsburg. Part of our wartime 
program. 1 saw this boy in the Cla-k's 
Office at the Capitol. He’d become 
separated from his buddies, and he was 
standing alone in front of that Peale 
portrait of Washington. Suddenly I heard 
him mutter, ‘You got it for us, General, 
and by God, we're going to keep it!' And 
he saluted." 

Chorley paused a moment. "You know, 
I told that story to Mr. Rockefeller a few 


weeks later. When I’d finished, he looked 
up at me, and there were tears in his eyes, 
and he said quietly, 'Then it was all worth 
while.' ” 

Rationing Curtails Visitation 

By the middle of 1942 many of the 
restoration’s exhibition buildings had 
been closed since rationing of gasoline 
had sharply curtailed visitation to 
Williamsburg. Bicycles had in many 
cases replaced cars for around tow travel. 
Even the manufacture of such 
commonplace items as typewriters 
ceased during the war, and extra 
precautions were taken to care for those 
already in use. 

The South Wing (rf the Lodge was 
completed that year; however, very little 
additional construction was unda-taken. 

Colonel Arthur Woods, first president of 
Colonial Williamsburg, died at his home 
in Washington, D.C. on May 12, 1942. He 
was succeeded by his vice president, 
Kenneth Chorley. 

USO Club Opened 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., honorary 
chairman of the Organizations for 
Natiwal Defense. Incorporated, was the 
princilpal speaker at the dedication of the 
Williamsburg USO Club on May 6, 1943, 
which was atbeoded by high officials of 
nearby Armr aad Navy camps and 
representatives of the national USO. Mr. 
R«kefeller had headed the committee 
which raised funds to finance the USO’s 


activities throughout the world the year 
b^ore; Mrs. Rockefeller had bem a 
generous cmtributor to the new USO 
center here, which served from three to 
five thousand servicemen each day as a 
recreaticHt center. 

Beginning on that same day. hostesses 
and attendants in the exhibition buildings 
resumed wearing their 18 th-century 
costumes. They had been temporarily 
discontinued several months before when 
certain phases of organizational 
(^rations had been curtailed. 
Candlelight tours of the Capitol, primarily 
for servicemen and their families, began 
in May. 1943 as well. 

In November of 1943 the Eastman 
Kodak Company made a movie about one 
day in the life of an 18 th-century 
Williamsburg master cabinet maker. All 
of the actors were local residents and 
nearly a hundred persons took part in the 
production. Conrad Nagel, of 1940's radio 
and motion picture fame, narrated the 
film, using a scrip written by Hutherfoord 
Goodwin. Colmial Williamsburg received 
many favorable comments on the picture 
as it was circulated widely among schools 
and special groups throughout the 
country. 

The War Ends 

Williamsburg citizens and employees of 
the restoration continued their wartime 
efforts throughout the years of 1943 and 
1944. Then, on May 8,1945, 250 employees 
— all who could possibly be spar^ frmn 



Prime Minister Winston Churchill and General Dwight D. Elsenhower visited 
Williamsburg in March of 1948, creating perhaps the most dramatic event 
during that year. 


their jobs — met in the Williamsburg 
Theatre for prayer and thanksgiving. It 
was VE Day, victory in Europe, and the 
names of six CW employees who had thus 
far lost their lives in the war were read, as 
were the names of the 181 CWers who 
were still in military service. 

Four months later General Douglas 
McArthur toe* over the supervision of 
Japan. The war was ended, and life in 
Williamsburg and throughout the nation 
slowly began its return to normality at the 
end of CW’s second decade. 

1946 

The year 1948 was long anticipated by 
the restorati(Hi. It was the first year of the 
postwar era, the year in which our 
postwar program was to have been 
initiated. It was soon apparent, however, 
that the end of hostilities had not put an 
end to the magnitude of the problems 
w^ch had beset this wganization during 
the war years. In fact, in some respects 
these problems were intensified and 
multiplied. This was particularly true in 
connection with our proposed 
construction program. Shortages of 
materials, scarcity of labor, and high 
prices all but crippled our program of 
expansion and made day-to-day operation 
a series of crises, both major and minor. 

Despite the many problems 
encountered that year, it must not be 
assumed that the activities of Ckilonial 
Williamsburg were entirely fruitless 
(hiring 1946. As a matter of fact, the 
unexpectedly long period of readjustment 
and conversion from war to peace gave us 
an opportunity to undertake a re¬ 
orientation and re-appraisal of our 
position, objectives, and aims — a healthy 
process and «ie eminently constructive in 
character. The Colonial Williamsburg 
Planning Committee was established by 
the officers of the institution to undertake 
just such a re-orientation and re¬ 
appraisal and, in addition, to formulate 
and recommend a comprehensive and 
cohesive plan for the future development 
of this organization — particularly with 
respect to traffic, approach roads, 
orientation of visitors, and the housing 
and feeding of visitca^. 

The March 8 visit to Williamsburg by 
former Prime Minister Winston Churdilll 
and General Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
pertiaps the moat dramatic event of the 
year, and it was made even more 
memorable by the occurrence of one 
potentially dangerous incident. 

The Churchill-Eisenhower party 
entered the Governor’s Palace in mid- 
afternoon that day and while they toured 
the Palace and its gardens, hundreds of 
interested spectators and official 
photographers waited anxiously outside 
the grounds. Upon leaving the Palace, 
Mr. Churchill and General Eisenhower 
were scheduled to take a short carriage 
ride through the Historic Area. 


A few minutes before the officaal party 
came through the front gate to board the 
waiting CW carriage, a group of 
photographers surged forward, inside the 
chain barrier, apparently to be in a 
position to get close-up shots of the two 
dignitaries. Before anything could be 
done to disperse that group, Mr. Churchill 
and General Eisenhower came through 
the Palace gates, stepped into the coa(^, 
and started to sit down on the rear seat 
facing fwward. 

Immediately, a large number of 
professional photographers stepped in 
closer and started snapping pictures, 
using flashbulbs. At the barrage of 
flashes, one horse, Graybar, who was 
hitched to the left side of the Churchill 
carriage, started rearing and backing up, 
pulling the other horse with him. Two 
coachmen struggled to hold and quiet the 
hn^es but the volume of flashbulbs 
seemed to increase and the horses’ 
excitement increased in [n^portion until 
Graybar fell down. 

The horse was gotten back on his feet in 
a matter of seconds as a result of the 
skillful efforts of one of the coachmen and 
both horses were quieted to come extent. 
It did not seem advisable to continue the 
scheduled carriage ride after such an 
incident, however, and the Churchill- 
Eisenhower party proceeded to the Wythe 
House on foot, still thronged by spectators 
and the press. 

Newsreels showed that it was 
miraculous that neither oni(X)ker8 nor the 
two occupants of the carriage were 
injured — especially since children and 


adults alike crowded around the carriage 
during the confusion — and by the next 
morning, the episode had made page one 
of practically every newspaper in the 
country. 

A nationwide broadcast made by Lowell 
Ihomas from the colonial Capitol on 
March 29 again brought Williamsburg 
into the spotlight that year, as did the 
Reader’s Digest article entitled “The 
Most Historic Avenue In All America," 
which resulted from two visits to 
Williamsburg by Digest co-publishers 
DeWitt and Lila Wallace. 

A program of student tours 
concentrating mainly on elementary and 
secondary schools in Virginia was 
instituted late in the year, and special 
rates were offered to individuals in such 
groups: a fee of $2.75 provided the visitor 
with dinner, lodging for the night, and 
tn^kfast the next morning. More than 
2,622 pupils visited Colonial Williamsburg 
as a part of this program during 
November and De<»mbv of 1946; during 
the 1946^7 school year, the numbW grew 

to 16 , 801 . 

The most important property 
acquisitions of the year were those of the 
so<alied Debtor’s Prison and the Brush 
House. (Although the Brush House had 
been purchased by Dr. Goodwin for the 
restoration in 1928, CW did not gain 
possession of the property until the death 
of its life tenant in March of 1946). 

1947 

The first major event of 1947 was the 
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Symposium on Gardens and Flowa-s, for 
which approximately one hundred and 
fifty garden enthusiasts assembled in 
WiUiamsburg. The results of that first 
symposium, with its series of slide 
lectures, special exhibits, and garden 
tours, exce^ed expectations. Plans were 
immediately made to repeat the evmt in 
January of 1946. 

A much-needed employee dwmitory, 
the Franklin House, was opened in Mar^ 
1947 to house approximatdy 36 members 
of the restoration on a rental basis. 

Josiah Chowning's Tavern, whidi had 
not operated as an exhibition building 
since 1942, re-opened on April 1 as an old 
colonial ale house, wiUi waiters in 
costume and other authentic touches. 

Later that month, letters were sent to 
all William and Mary students advising 
them that free passes to Colonial 
Williamsburg’s places of exhibition were 
available for them at the Goodwin 
Building and inviting them to use CW as a 
.living laboratory. By the end of the year, 
432 of the nearly 600 students had come in 
for their passes, with 200 of these being 
freshmen. 

The construction work necessary to 
finish CW’s first 9-hole golf course was 
completed early in the year, and the 
course was opened for pUy in June of 
1947. 

"The Common Glory’’ was launched 
successfully during the summer of 1947 
and from the standpoint of Colmial 
Williamsburg and the surrounding 
community, its first season was most 
important. Rained out only three nights 
during the summer, it played to an 
aggregate audience of 81,858. 

The traditional Christmas "White 
Lighting" reached new propex-tions in 
1947, thanks to the uniform distribution of 
electric candle sets furnished by CW. 
(Including lights and candies used by our 
exhibition buildings, hotel properties, and 
residences, there were approximately 650 
windows lighted with candles in the 
Restored Area from December 24 through 
January 1 — and the tradition has 
continued down through the years.) 

Attendance during the year hit 
phenomenal heights: more than 199,000 
visitors toured our exhibition buildings. 

1948 

Major events of the year 1946 included 
the second annual Garden and Flower 
Symposium in January, the General 
A^embly Commemorative Session in 
February, and Canadian-American Day 
in April. 

The most noteworthy of these was the 
last, held on April 2 in collaboration with 
the College of William and Mary. It was a 
top-flight undertaking in which the full 
resources of the Collie and Colonial 
Williamsburg were utilized. The event 
was highlighted by a visit and speech by 
President Harry Truman. The nation was 


amused to find, upon checking CW’s guest 
register, that Presideit Truman still 
considered Independence, Missouri his 
home. 

CW’s building program finally resumed 
in 1948 and the Reception Center, then 
located near the present Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Collection building, 
was opened as the restoration’s first 
information center. 

1949 

Nineteen forty-nine was a year of 
exceptional activity: new peaks were 
attained in our volume of business, 
number of visitors, and related areas; the 
building program moved ahead with 
great momentum; and the organization 
felt the impact of greatly increased 
promotion. 

The 2S0th anniversary of Williamsburg 
(1699-1949) was celebrated during that 
year, and the Magazine and Guardhouse 
opening highlighted the annual 4th of July 
festivities. 

1950 

Much of the building construction begun 
in 1949 was completed the following year. 
This included the Brush-Everard House 
and outbuildings, the Tayloe House and 
outbuilding, the West Wing of the 
Williamsburg Inn, the Pasteur-Galt 
Apothecary, and the Printing Office. 

1951 

In 1951, the 2Sth anniversary of Colonial 
Williamsburg, a bus system for the 
transportation of visitors within the 
Historic Area was instituted; an 
important film, "Williamsburg 
Restored," was completed: the "Ofridal 
Guidebook" was first published; and 
CW's second colonial tavern, King's 
Arms, was opened to the public. 

Activities during the year included the 
annual Prelude to Independence (May IS 
through July 4) and the Voice of 
Democracy workshc^. 

Important visitors to Williamsburg 
were the Lord Mayor of London, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, and Mrs. Claire Booth 
Luce. 

1952 

Construction completed within the 
Restored Area hit an all-time high in 1952, 
with the following structures dther 
restored or reconstructed: the Palmer 
House and outbuildings, the Blaikley- 
Durfey group, Peter Hay’s House and 
shop, the Waller House, the Carter- 
Saunders House, the Powell Kitchai and 
outbuildings, and the Bracken House and 
kitchen. Outside the Restored Area, a new 
coach and livery stable and a bus garage 
to house CW buses were built, and 


improvements were made to the existinn 
Theatre. * 

Attendance for the year was 280,901 -- a 
13 percent increase over the previous 
year. 

1953 

The Raleigh Tavern kitchen. Cart« 
Brothers’ Store, the Ludwell Tenement 
the Nelson-Gait House, Haitwell-Perry 
Ordinary, and the Margaret Hunter Sb<^ 
were all completed in 1953. 

A visit to WiUiamsburg by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on May is 
commemorated the 177th anniversary of 
the adoption of the Virginia Resolutim for 
American Independence and his speech 
^ven in the House of Burgesses made him 
the first Chief Executive in history to 
qieak there while in office. 

In his speech, Presidoit Eisenhower 
said, “I wish, I wish sincerely, that every 
single man, woman, and child, who has 
the proud privilege of calling himself an 
American, could stand here on this spot 
(in the House of Burgesses), could roam 
through this buUding, could see the 
picture of Washington just across the haU, 
and relive again their moments, the 
{xx)blems they met in their own time, and 
thus regain faith to solve the problems of 
our day.” 

1954 

The Queen Mother of England, Queen 
Elizabeth, came to Williamsburg in 1954. 
During his visit on November 10-12, the 
Queen was received and ent^tained at 
various sites within Colonial 
Williamsburg — the Raleigh Tavo-n, 
King's Arms Tavern, and the 
Williamsburg Inn — with Winthrop 
Rockefeller, then chairman of the Board, 
as host. She toured the Restored Area, 
delighting all with her presence, and was 
given gifts handmade for her and her 
children by Williamsburg craftsmen. 

1955 

In preparation for the 350th annivo^sary 
celebration at Jamestown, construction 
cn a new Information Center for CW was 
begun during the summer of 1955. Ground 
was also broken for the nmstruction of a 
museum to house the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, and the 
Golden Ball silversmith shop was 
completed. 

The presentation of the Williamsburg 
Award to Sir Winston C'hurchill climaxed 
CW's establishment of a living manorial 
to the able founders of the American 
nation, whose behefs in freedom — and 
their willingness to fight fw it — form the 
backbone of the nation today. The award, 
a symbol of the historic sturggle of men to 
live free and self-respecting in a just 
society, is awarded only when a person 
clearly demonstrates an outstanding 
contribution to liberty. 



The WiUiamsburg Award was presented to Sir Winston Churchill in 1955, 
marhing the ^rst and only time that living memorial to freedom has been 
awarded. 




The Queen Mother, pictured above 
and left, came to Williamsburg in 

1954, delighting all with her 
presence. She toured the restored 
area and was given gifts handmade 
for her and her children by 
Williamsburg craftsmen. 

In presenting the award. Board 
chairman Winthrop Rockefeller said: "It 
is not a 20th-century Williamsburg which 
speaks through the Wilhamsburg Award. 
This is a salute across time. It is of great 
men — of your blood and ours — who 
speak across nearly two centuries to say 
to the recipients of this award: 'You are of 
the great company.’ ’’ 

Sir Winston Churchill, surrounded in 
Drapers' Hall in London on December 7, 

1955, by 205 admirers, well-wishers, 
contemporaries, and long-time 
associates, accepted the Town Crier’s 
Bell, symbol <d the Williamsburg Award, 
and said, "Its silver t<xie is gentle. I shall 
ring it whenever I feel there is duty to be 
done." 


1956 

Many Americans will remember 1956 as 
an election year, the year in which Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was elected to his second 
term as President of the United States. In 
Williamsburg, however, the year will be 
remembered for another, very different 
reason. It was in 1956 that CW’s 
internationally famous movie, 
"Williamsburg: The SKry of a Patriot,” 
was filmed. 

This documentary, written by Emmet 
Lavery, accurately recreated the 
atmosphere in which important American 
concepts were founded, and interpreted 
the tension-packed years in Virginia prior 
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"Williamsburg: The Story of a 
Patriot” was filmed in May of 1956 on 
location in Willimasburg, with Jack 
Lord in the starring role as John Fry, 
a young Virginian patriot. 


to the Revolutionary War. Directed by 
George Seaton, the entire production was 
tilm^ during a three-week period in May 
cn location in Williamsburg with a few 
scenes at nearby plantations. Although 
produced by Paramount Pictures, Inc., 
director of audiovisual Art Smith and his 
staff retained technical control over the 
film. 

During that time, it seemed everyone 
wanted to play "movie star." Most actors 
and actresses with major speaking parts 
were professionals but Jimmy Fuller and 
H.O. DeWitt, then directer and assistant 
director of employment, respectively, 
burned the midnight oil while hundreds of 
would-be thespians tried out for 
supporting roles and made the Personnel 
Relations office look like Hollywood's 
Central Casting. Many CWers found parts 
in the new film — as members of the 
House of Burgesses, performing in the 
militia, driving wagons, tending geese, 
and performing various trades. 

Much of the research for the movie was 
done by Thad Tate, director of the 
Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, and there were virtually 
hundreds of important facts to be 
checked. On location, additional questions 
arose and Eleanor Duncan (now retired) 



Hollywood actors and octresses donned eighteenth-century attire for their 
parts in “The Patriot,” including notural-looking wigs. 


was always on hand to aid Thad with his 
work. 

Nearly every department within CW 
was involved in the production of the 
"Patriot” in some way — carpenters 
were called upon to make breakaway 
windows and kegs and to "antique” 
modem tombstones; the Lodge staff 
served more than 4,057 extra lunches to 
members of the cast and crew during 
filming; employees at the Laundry kept 
more than 800 costumes clear and 
pressed; and lightning-fast cleanups in 
the exhibition buildings were also the 
order of the day as custodians sometimes 
had only an hour before the buildings 
were re-opened to the public after a day's 
filming. 

"We'll need plenty of blooms in the 
Wythe House garden by 2:00," Alden 
Eaton (then director of Landscape) was 
told one morning. The script called for 
lovely tulips, but tulip time had passed a 
few days before. Alden, Dick Mahone 
(then assistant director of Landscape), 
and their staff filled the flower beds with 
peat moss and set out 1,(X>0 cut Dutch iris 
in an hour's time, ready for George Wythe 
to point them out with pride to John Fry 
and his family. Landscape also furnished 
thousands of tree limbs and bushes to 
obscure fire hydrants and provide natural 
shadows at Bruton Parish Church. They 
provided sod to cover grating and tons of 
soil to cover sections Duke of 
Gloucester's paving and cobblestones. 
They even planted a tree at the Capitol ra 
uhich to hang an effigy of Lord North. 


After filming and editing were 
completed, a dramatic and moving 
musical accompaniment was added. 
"Williamsburg: The Stwy of a Patriot” 
was shown for the first time to the public 
^»hen the Information Center, with its 
twin theaters, opened in the s{Hlng of 1957. 

Earlier in the year, Colonial 
Williamsburg had brought Jim Short to 
Williamsburg to begin a new researdi 
project in which tape recordo-s played an 
Integral part. Much of the unwritten 
history of the restoration's early days was 
gathered and put on a perman«)t record 
through a series of tap^ interviews with 
residents and employees who had been in 
Williamsburg from the b^inning of the 
restoration. Many tales and 
reminiscences of events that had bearing 
(I) the work here were available and aside 
from preserving the voices and 
personalities of the individuals 
interviewed, the oral history project 
allowed more of the human side of CW's 
history to be recorded. The oral history 
project continues today as part of the 
Archives and Records department's 
effort to document the Foundation's past. 

Christiana Campbell's, the third of 
CW’s colonial taverns, was opoied to the 
public on April 16, 1956. 

United Nations Secretary Gei^al Dag 
Hammarskjold, in Williamsburg as the 
principal speaker for the opening 
program of the annual six-week ^dude 
to Independence, told an audience of an 
estimated 3,000 persons at the Capitol on 



An estimated crowd of 30,000 people lined the Duke of Gloucester Street on 
October 16, 1957, hoping to catch a glimpse of Queen Elizabeth II as her 
carriage made its way to the Govenror’s Palace. The above photograph shows 
the Queen as she descended the east wing stairway from her suite at the Inn on 
her way to dinner. 


May IS that there was a fear of war that 
was "eating our wra^ld like cancer." He 
called for positive actiwi to rid the world 
Gf this fear. Speaking on the international 
significance of the Bill of Rights, Mr. 
Hammarskjold traced a series of 
declarations of rights, from George 
Mason's Virginia Declaraticn of Rights in 
1776 to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights proclaimed by the United 
Nations in 1948. 

1957 

Colonial Williamsburg employees and 
members of the community were givm an 
opportunity to view the complete Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection 
when a new, specially-designed building 
to house the collection was opened on 
March 16 — more than 25 years after the 
late Mrs. Rockefeller began to acquire the 
pictures and carvings that were to 
eventually constitute her collection. She 
had begun tentatively, following her own 
interests and the advice of a friend in the 
art world, unaware that she would come 
day have gathered together one of the 
finest, most representative records of the 
people of a bygone American era. 

The Information Center complex — 
including the Information Center itsdf, as 
well as the Motor House and Cafeteria — 
was dedicated on March 31, 1957. and to 
the surprise of many, it departed 
drastically in architectural design from 
the 18 th-century structures everyone had 
grown used to seeing in the Historical 
Area. The reason for this contemporary 
design? It was simply that these buildings 
were outside the Historic Area of the city 
and had no part in the reconstruction of 
the past. Their purpose was then, as it is 
today, to provide the best possible 20th- 
century facilities to 20th-century visitors. 

With a lumbering clatter, the 
reconstructed Robertson’s Windmill 
began operation on May 11, 1%7, 
dramatically reviving another 18 th- 
century craft in Colonial Williamsburg. A 
[Hcturesque landmark as welt as a vital 
colonial industry, the windmill stood in 
Williamsburg before 1723 and provided 
the community with com meal. 

President Eisenhower made his second 
visit to Williamsburg while serving as the 
nation's Chief Executive during the 
National Governor's Confa-ence held 
here in June of 1957. 

In October, Williamsburg and 
Jamestown were busily preparing for the 
number one event of the year — the visit 
of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth 11, and 
His Royal Highness. Prince Philip, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

A cheering crowd of an estimated 30,000 
people line Duke (rf Gloucesto' Street on 
October 16, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the Queen as her carriage made it way to 
the Governor’s Palace where a reception 
was being held in her honor. At the same 
time, thirteen seemingly unimpressed 


individuals paid their admission to the 4 
o’clock matinee at the Williamsburg 
Iheatre and watched The Pride and the 
Passion as the pride of the British 
Commonwealth was passing only a few 
feet away. 

After touring the Palace and Capitol, 
the royal couple finally reached the 
Williamsburg Inn to rest and dress for the 
dinner given by Virginia’s Governor 
Stanley and the two Jamestown 
Commissions. After dinner, the Queen 
(resented Colonial Williamsburg trustees 
and directors with a t<rt<Hse shell casket 
of 17th-century Jamaican workmanship. 
Winthrop Rockefeller also presented gifts 
from CW to Queen Elizabeth II and Prince 
Fliilip during this private session in the 
East Lounge. Each received a 
reproduction of George Washington’s 
riding crop and a (lair ol 18 th-century 
silver spurs with matching handmade 
cases which had been fashiwied by 
craftsmen Bill deMatteo and Louis K. 
Bullman. 


1958 

Kenneth Chorley stepped down as the 
second president of Colonial 
Williamsburg on May 21, 1958, after 
nearly 23 years as the guiding hand of the 
organization, and was succeeded by CW's 
executive vice president, CarMe H. 
Humelsine. 

K.C.'s association with the work of 
restoring Williamsburg to its 16th-century 
apq^earance began in 1926 when the initial 
ste[>s to organize the restoration were 
taken. He was an assistant to Colonel 
Arthur Woods, who became CW's first 
[resident. In November of 1929, K.C. 
became a vice president, and on July 3, 
1930, was elected to the Board of Trustees 
and Board of Directors. In 1935 he became 
[resident, but continued until mid-1937 
the duties of treasurer he had been asked 
to take on in 1934. 

As president K.C. saw the expenditure 
of some $50 million of the $62.8 million 
spent on the project between 1926 and 
1956, and watched Colonial Williamsburg 
grow from a small group of people with a 
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common interest to an organization 
employing some 1,900 individuals. During 
his years with (JW, he also achieved 
prominence as a national authority on 
historic preservation and restoration 
work. 

A native of Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
a graduate of the University of Maryland, 
Uarl Humelsine joined CW as executive 
vice president, tmoming president five 
years later. 

In a military career duiing 'S<*orld War 
11, he advanced to theraok df coJuoel weli 
before he was 30 years-age as assistant 
to Army Chief of Staff C^eral' George C. 
Marshall. As a member of the military, he 
attended most of the military conferences 
including (juebec, Malta, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, and earned the Distinguished 
Service Medal and Bronze Star. 

He entered government service in the 
Department of State where he was deputy 
under secretary and assistant secretary 
of state, and served four secretaries of 
state — James F. Byrnes, George C. 
Marshall, Dean Acheson, and John Foster 
Dulles. 

He returned to his academic majors 
and interest in history and education 
when he joined Colonial Williamsburg in 
19S3. 

Important visitors to Colonial 
Williamsburg during 1958 included 
Theodor Heuss, President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, on June 17, and 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Prime 
Minister of Cambodia, in October. 

1959 

As had been the case nearly every year 
since CW's beginning, the year of 1959 
included visits to Williamsburg by a 
number of dignitaries. Among them were 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in February, 
King Hussein of Jordan in March, and 
King Baudouin of Belgium in May. 

Colonial Williamsburg in 1959 showed a 
great increase in visitation over what had 
been recorded only ten years before. In 
fact, attendance had nearly doubled. For 
the first six months of 1949, attendance at 
the Governor's Palace, for example, 
totaled 75,058. Ten years later, that total 
was 127,169. The Tour Office attributed 
much of this growth to an increase in the 
number of organized school, adult, and 
military groups touring the colimial 
capital. 

The number of exhibition buildings 
open in 1959 was the same as in 1949, but 
the number of crafts being demonstrated 
in the Historic Area increased from six to 
thirteen during the ten-year period. 

19M 

On May U, 1960, the employees of the 
Foundation and thousand of people 
around the world were saddened by news 
of the death of Williamsburg's benefactor 
and warmhearted friend, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose devotion to the 


restoration of the town symbolized his 
deep-rooted interest in America’s 
heritage and the spiritual and educational 
welfare of its citizens. Mayor H.M. 
Stryker expressed the sentiments of the 
community on May 12: 

“The loss of Mr. John D. 
Rocfee/eller. Jr., deeply affects the 
hearts of all Williamsburg citizens. 
With in/inite vision and un¬ 
derstanding, Mr. Roche/eller made 
possible the preservation of 
Williamsburg for all time as a shrine 
to the American heritage of liberty. 
Equally important is his splendid 
exampleasa friend, a public-spirited 
citizen, and a Christian gentleman 
has been an inspirotion to us for 
many years." 

Mr. Rockefeller's first significant step 
toward the restoration of our colonial 
capital had, of course, come on November 
27,1926 when he and Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin 
discussed the subject at a dinner 
following the dedication of Phi Beta 
Kappa Hall. During the afternoon. Dr. 
Godwin had driven Mr. Rockefeller 
around town. They visited the Wythe 
House, the colonial area, and Bassett 
Hall. They talked of the educational value 
that would come from the perpetual 
preservation of the buildings, gardens, 
and colonial greens, as well as the 18 th- 
century way of life. At Bassett Hall, they 
walked into the woods and past a gigantic 
oak tree which Mr. Rockefeller greatly 
admired for years afterward (and under 
which a memorial service was held 
following Mr. Rockefeller’s death). 

Later, he had said that he wanted to 
walk alone over the ground which they 
had covered so that he could study the 
houses more carefully and try to grasp 
the situation more fully. 

Little more than a week later. Dr. 
Goodwin sought and received consent 
from Mr. Rockefeller to purchase the 
Ludwell-Paradise House — and the 
restoration was underway. 

Today, as much a monument to Mr. 
Rockefeller himself as to the early 
Virginia patriots whose memory and 
deeds he sought to preserve, 
Williamsburg stands as a remarkable 
example of his benefaction. Millions of 
people, including many of the world’s 
great and near-great, have seen Colonial 
Williamsburg. Millions more have read or 
seen on film its history and the story of its 
re-birth. It would be impossible to 
estimate just how many individuals have 
been touched, in one way or another, by 
the spirit (rf this project begun almost fifty 
years ago. 

1961 

Some 425 persons attended the public 
opening of the restored Coke-Garrett 
House in June of 1961. The westem wing of 


the house, which is the oldest part, was 
built about 1755 and c^>erated by John 
Coke as a goldsmith's ^op and later by 
his widow, Sarah, as a tavern. 
Reconstruction work <xi the Lightfoot 
tenement at the comer of Francis and 
South England Streets was begun two 
months later, thus completing the 18th- 
century appearance of that block. 

The year was highlighted by the visits 
of several foreign dignitaries, including 
His Excellency Chen Cheng, Vice 
President of the Republic of China, on 
July 30; the Prime Minister of Sweden in 
March; and the President of the R^ublic 
of Peru, September 18. 

Labels were affixed to trees and shrubs 
throughout the Information Center, 
Lodge, and Inn areas as an informational 
aid to visitors in 1961. The previous 
spring, landscapers had put up a few of 
t^e labels, which gave both the 
botanical name and the common name of 
the plant, on an experimental basis. That 
initial experiment proved so successful 
that additional labels were gradually 
added until the number totaled mwe than 
150. 

1962 

Construction forces began work in 
February of 1962 on a new dining room for 
(he Williamsburg Lodge. Located at the 
southwest corner of the main dining 
room, the area was planned to add 1,400 
square feet of lounge and dining space 
and have a seating capacity of 
approximately 100 . 

Six "Character Mugs," [voduced by 
Royal Doulton, Inc., were added to the 
selection of merchandise on sale at the 
Craft House and in CW gift shops during 
the month of August. These mugs were 
reminiscent of the popular ISth-century 
Toby mugs, and each was molded with the 
image of an individual CW craftsman: 
blacksmith, John Allgood; apothecary, 
Bert Clarke; guardsman, Dudley 
Wilkins; night watchman. Ray 
Townsend; bootmaker. Gene Truitt; and 
gaoler, John Bolling. 



TTiis character mug. along with^ve 
others of various CW craftsmen, 
were produced by Royal Doulton, 
Inc., and added to the selection of 
merchandise on sale in 1962. 


The atmosphere erf colonial times was 
recreated in a majw portion of the 
Historic Area during October and 
November of 1962 when the City of 
Williamsburg placed a traffic control 
experiment in effect. The decision to 
undertake a trial closing of parts of Duke 
of Gloucester, Nicholson, and Prince 
George Streets, as well as several minor 
streets intersecting them, followed CW’s 
request in which evidence was presented 
that many visitors reacted unfavorably to 
the anachronism of modem traffic on the 
18th-century scene. During those two 
months, Coltmial Williamsburg had an 
opportunity to spotlight more 18 th- 
century modes of travel, and ox carts, 
Conestoga wagons, and the traveling 
forge made their appearance on the 
streets rather than being forced into the 
background. The experimoit received 
such favorable comments that these 
streets were finally permanently closed, 
during daylight hours on a year-round 
basis, in March of 1966. 

The Apprentice Cooks Training 
Program, instituted to train young men 
and women as competent cooks for CW’s 
restaurant facilities, began in September. 

1963 

Early in 1963, upon the invitatim of 
President Paschall of the College of 
William and Mary, a joint effort on the 
part of the College and Colonial 
Williamsburg was initiated which 
resulted in the accomplishment of a long- 
desired goal — the interpretation of the 
Wren Building to the public. Prior to that 
time the building had been open to visitors 
but lours had not been given. As the oldest 
of the restored public buildings in 
Williamsburg, the Wren Building could 
serve as a focal point in the interpretation 
of not only the academic life here in the 
18 th century, but of other phases in the 
development of Williamsburg as wdl. 

1964 

The elegance of the 18lh century was 
blended with the sleek functional lines of 
the New York World's Fair Women’s 
Hospitality Headquarters in 1964. Atop 
the Better Living Center, visitors stepped 
from a futuristic glass elevator into a 
penthouse world of colonial splendor. 
Besides the basic furniture pieces, all 
fabrics and decorative accessories were 
official Williamsburg reproductions or 
adaptations. 

Swretary of State Dean Husk was the 
featured speaker at Prelude to 
Independence ceremonies held here chi 
May 30, 1964. Among the special guests 
invited to attend the program were the 
fweign ambassadors and their wives in 
Washington, D.C. 

The Inn Clubhouse, completed in 
August of 1964, combined the talents of 
Richmond architects and CW’s own 


architectural staff and construction 
crews. 

1965 

A public premiere of CW’s newest 
educational film, “The Colonial 
Naturalist," held in February of 1965, was 
the first important event of the year. 

In April, the New York World’s Fair 
opened for the second year with several 
Williamsburg-associated items on 
di^lay: the silver Town Crier’s Bell 
given to the late Sir Winston Churchill; 
two silver replicas of Paul Revere’s 
lanterns, given to the late President John 
F. Kennedy; and a carved wooded status 
of Abraham Lincoln, from the Abby 
Aldrich Rockefeller F'olk Art Collection. 

The five millionth person to see 
“Williamsburg: The Story of a Patriot" 
came during the month of May and helped 
set what is believed to be a record number 
of viewers in a single IcKaticm of a single 
film, and a record run — eight years. 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey came 
to Williamsburg during May as part of the 
Law Day events here and at Jamestown, 
and Korean President Chung Hee Park 
visited the city during the year as well. 

Preservation and restoration work was 
completed on the 18th-century tavern of 
Henry Wetherburn and on the Anthony 
Hay Cabinetmaking Shop, and both were 
ready for format openings in 1966. 

A new sunken garden of l9lh-century 
design was completed at the west 
approach to AAKI-'AC during the month of 
September. 

Exhibition building visitation was up 9.6 
percent over the previous year. At 
Carter's Grove, attendance reached 
approximately 98,000. Increased evening 
building visitation hours, militia musters 
in (he mornings, and Band of Musick 
concerts in the afternoons set the stage 
for more summer visitors that ever 
before. 

1966 

The year 1966 was a big year for 
Colonial Williamsburg, both in terms of 
tinancial support and the continued 
improvement of our events and 
programs. 

Headlining the year was the 
announcement in May that the 
Rocketeller Brothers Fund had approved 
a 62 million grant over the fcH-thcoming 
five-year period. The gift followed a 
similar amount announced in 1962, at 
which time it had been stated that a 
review would be conducted three years 
later to ascertain the need for additional 
funds. Plans called for these funds to be 
applied toward the "ultimate completion 
of the restoration work" in Williamsburg. 

The Anthony Hay Cabinetmaking Shop 
opened officially in January of 1966, 
clearing the way for the Gunsmith Shop to 
acquire larger quarters in the former 


cabinet shop, and for a hamessmaker to 
open shop in the space vacated by the 
^smith. This brought the numbo- of 
craft shops to 13 and the total number of 
crafts being demonstrated to 17. 

The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture got a permanent 
home in the lower level of the College of 
William and Mary's new Swem Library in 
March of 1966. A unique organization, the 
Institute is probably better known 
elsewhere than in its own home town of 
Williamsburg. Founded in 1943 under 
joint sponsorship by Colonial 
Williamsburg and the College, the 
Institute had by 1966 already brought 
more than 50 new books into print, begun 
publishing the third series of The William 
and .Mary Quarterly, and provided more 
than 1,000 new volumes on early 
American history for the library. 

In April, the foundation was laid for the 
Student Activities Building. Located iiM 
wooded area adjacent to the InformaUah 
Center, it provided, upon completion, 
2,880 square feet of much-needed meeting 
and recreation space for school groups 
visiting Williamsburg overnight. 

The NBC "Today Show” devoted its 
entire program to our restwed city on 
April 22, 1966. That day Hugh Downs and 
Barbara Walters, two ai the stars of the 
show, took some 9,000,000 television 
viewers on a film and video-tape tour of 
Colonial Williamsburg. 

The annual Prelude to Indepaidence 
program reached its high point on May 28 
when Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
delivered the Prelude to Indepeidence 
address in the hall of the House of 
Burgesses at the Capitol. 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia spent the 
night here en route to Washington, D.C. 
during the month of June and General 
NeWin, Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council of the Union of Burma, visited the 
city during September. 

1967 

While 1967 will probably be 
remembered as the year President 
Lyndon B. Johnson visited the dty twice 
in a five-week period, it was also a near 
record year for visits by fweign heads of 
state, as well as a host of other 
dignitaries. 

C.K. Yen, Prime Minister and Vice 
President of Nationalist China, made an 
overnight stop in Williamsburg on his way 
to Washington, D.C. for a meeting with 
President Johnson in May of 1967. 
President Hamani Diori of the R^ublic of 
Niger, Mrs. Diori, and an official party 
arriv^ in Williamsburg for a brief visit 
before going to the White House, and 
Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Miki 
headed a visit by members of the 
Japanese cabinet in September. King 
Mahendra and Queen Ratna of Nepal 
stopped in Williamsburg before going to 
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Washington for the start of a state visit in 
October, as did Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew of Singapore, Mrs. Lee, and their 
official party. 

President Johnson, along with his 
daughter Luci and her husband, Pat 
Nugent, spent several hours here in 
October when the President addressed 
the International Conference on the World 
Crisis in Education. The conference itself 
drew outstanding educators from 48 
countries. 

Prime Minister Terrence O'Neill of 
Northern Ireland also spent two days 
touring Colonial Williamsburg during a 
21-day visit to the United States and 
Canada during the month of October. In 
November, Crown Prince Vong Savong of 
Laos visited here before a trip to 
Washington, D.C. 

The Gridiron Club of Washington, D.C. 
met here during the month as well. 
Among those attending were U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice Earl Warren, 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
ambassadors to the United States from 
France, Great Britain, and Germany, as 
well as several U.S. senators, 
representatives, end other dignitaries. 
President Johnson returned to 
Williamsburg with Mrs. Johnson, 
daughter Lynda, and her fiancee, Captain 
Charles Hobb, to attend the affair and 
spend the night and the next day. 

Other events of 1967 included CW's Fife 
and Drum Corps’ participation in the first 
inter-service military tattoo at the 
Smithsonian Institution along with 
historical musical groups from the U.S. 
Marine Corps, U.S. Air Force, and U.S. 
Army in April, and the beginning of 
construction in July on a SOO-seat 
auditorium addition to the Williamsburg 
(^inference Center, slated to serve as a 
supplementary Information Center 
during peak visitation periods. The 96- 
room addition to the Motor House was 
also opened during the year. 

1968 

The largest expansion of major 
tacilitiee since 1934 and an increase of 8 
percent In the number of visitors to 
Williamsburg made 1968 a memorable 
and recordbreaking year for CW. 

In May the 300-seat Cascades 
Restaurant and Meeting Center was 
opened. Built on a natural slope in a 
wooded setting, the bi-level Cascades 
derived its name from a series of 
cascading ponds located at the rear of the 
building. 

On July 1, five additional exhibition 
buildings were opened to the public after 
many years of planning, restoration, and 
collection of furnishings. Included were 
the James Geddy House and silversmith 
shop, the Peyton Randolph House, 
Wetherburn's Tavern, six rooms in the Sir 
Christopher Wren Building at the College, 
and the McKenzie Apothecary. 


CW’s educational program was 
broadened significantly in several areas 
through the opening of these buildings. 
The addition of the James Geddy House 
and shop allowed visiters to see the 18 th- 
century domestic life and work 
environment of a middle class craftsman, 
especially since the sh<^ opening included 
a pewter and brass foundry in a nearby 
building, thus adding to CW's crafts 
program. The newly restored rooms at 
the Wren Building provided a unique 
opportunity to interpret the I8th<entury's 
higher education. The Peyton Randolph 
House placed a new emphasis on the role 
of a great leader of the American 
Revolutionary Movement — enphasis on 
a man who played a vital role in the 
political transition from colony to 
independent nation. Wetherburn's Tavern 
broadened CW’s ability to revive many 
small moments in early Virginia history, 
and the McKenzie shop recreated a 
second apothecary in a town that often 
had more than one in operation. 

The highlight of the special events year 
occurred on June I when George F. 
Kennan was featured speaker at the 
annual Prelude to Independence 
program. The famous diplomat, 
educator, and expert on Soviet Affairs 
discussed America after Vietnam. 

Among our other special visitors, most 
of whom stopped in Williamsburg en route 
to conferences in Washington with 
President Lyndon B. Jt^nson, were King 
Olav V of Norway, and Presidents Alfredo 
Stroessner of Paraguay, Jose Fernandez 
of Costa Rica, and Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia. President-elect Richard M. 
Nixon made a campaign speech at the 
College's Wren Building that year, and a 
64-member delegation from the Soviet 
Union spent the night in Williamsburg 
during a tour of the east coast. 

1969 

The Williamsburg City Council 
implemented a change that affected the 
overall atmosphere of the Historic Area in 
March of 1669 when, at the request of 
Colonial Williamsburg, they acted to close 
the Historic Area to motor vehicle traffic 
during the daytime on a year-round basis. 
Previously the streets had been closed 
ann ua lly from early March through the 
Sunday following Thanksgiving. 

In his November announcement of CW's 
impending sale of Kingsmill properties to 
Anheuser-Busch, Arkansas Governor 
Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of the 
boards of Colonial Williamsburg, noted 
that the proceeds would be used for 
expanding the interpretive services at 
Carter's Grove Plantation. Among 
several proposals under study were a 
craft program and a working plantation 
showing crops representative ctf an 18 th- 
century Virginia plantation. 

Visits by five heads of state — King 
Hussein of Jordan, Prime Ministers 


Petrus J.S.deJong of the Netherlands and 
John Groton of Australia, Shah Reza 
Pablavi of Iran, and President Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo of Columbia — 
highlighted the year. Soviet cosmonauts 
Georgiy Beregovoy and Konstantin 
Feokistov, accompanied by William E. 
Anders, former astronaut and member of 
the historic Apollo 8 moon mission, came 
to Williamsburg for a three-day visit in 
November as part of their goodwill tour of 
this country. 

Uther major events during 1969 
included Vice President Spiro T. Agnew's 
speech at the Southern Governors 
Conference and the Prelude to 
Independence address by former Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey. 

1970 

Colonial Williamsburg officially 
changed its name and consolidated its 
activities during 1970. On July 1 all 
corporate activities of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. and Williamsburg 
Restoration, Inc. were joined and the 
organization became known as the 
Colonial Williamsburg F'oundation. 

After the change, all (derating and 
service divisions continued to perform the 
same functions they had previously and 
all officers and employees retained their 
respective positions. “This measure 
simply reflects the broadened activities of 
our organization and unites them into a 
single corporate mtity," Mr. Humelsine 
reported at the time. 

Opening of the Music Teacher’s Shop 
and the employment of a musical 
instrument maker were additions to the 
craft program during that month in 1970 
as well. Although samplings of 18th- 
century music had been offered for a 
number of years, both these additions 
contributed to an expanded musical 
experience for our visitors. 

Four head of state — Prime Minister 
Hilmar Baunsgaard of Denmark. 
President Suharto of Indonesia. President 
Urho Kekkonen of Finland, and President 
Nicolae Ceausescu of Rumania — came to 
Colonial Williamsburg during the year. A 
visit by Vice President Ky of South 
Vietnam also added another name to the 
growing list of distinguished visitors who 
had toured the colonial capital. 

1971 

“It was the year of the Presidential 
visits,’’replied one Colonial Williamsburg 
employee when asked to recap 1971 in a 
few words. The employee's remark 
referred to two visits within a five-week 
period by President Richard M. Nixon, 
who addressed two national conferences 
meeting in Williamsburg that year. 

President Nixon’s first visit to our city 
was in March to speak at the National 
Cmference on the Judiciary. Six hundred 
of the nation's leading judges, lawyers. 


and educations, including Supreme Court 
Oiief Justice Warren E. Burger and 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell, 
attended the meeting aimed at judicial 
reform. 

The President returned to 
Williamsburg in April to keynote the 
National Republican Governors 
Conference. Governor Linwood HoltMi 
hosted the gathering of GOP governors, 
the first ever held in Virginia and the first 
attended by the President after he took 
office. 

Other dignitaries visiting CW in 1971 
included King Faisal of Saudi Arabia and 
members of the Japanese Cabinet. 

Featured among the new activities 
within the Historic Area were an 
experimental brickmaking exhibition 
begun in July and a quintet of strolling 
musicians who entertained visitors 
throughout the summer. 

The annual repwt, “Legacy from the 
Past," a photographic essay of the 88 
original buildings in Williamsburg, and 
“The Williamsburg Cookbook,’’ 
containing many favorite dishes from the 
restaurants irf Colonial WiUiamsburg, led 
the list of 1971 publications. 

1972 

Visitors to Williamsburg during 1972 
included members of the Russian track 
team, in Richmond fer a United States- 
Russian meet, who reUjted training for 
several hours to visit the Uiatoric Area on 
March 14. But it was the Ctiinse table 
tennis team that captured the hearts of 
the people here with tiieir<awy charm and 
warm smiles. Before their March 16 
exhibition matches at William and Mary, 
the 14 members of the team spent the 
morning in a leisurely tour of the restored 
area. 

In October, the Powell-Waller House 
opened for special educational programs 
of an in-depth nature as part of CW's 
school visits program. 

The fall opening of the 43-room 
Providence Hall addition to the 
Williamsburg Inn increased the capacity 
of the smallest of CW's three hotels and 
added flexibility to the F'oundation's 
conference facilities. Located in a wooded 
section east of the Inn, the rooms were 
arranged in two separate buildings and 
designed to accommodate small, high- 
level meetings such as executive boards. 
As a part of this construction program, a 
200-seBt addition to the Inn dining room 
also (^ned on December 20, 1972. 

1973 

Something new was added to the old in 
the Historic Area when Prentis and 
Tarpley's Stores, both outlets for itens 
made in CW’s craft sht^s as well as for 
many other things that would have been 
available in the 18 th century, opened in 
January of 1973. One of the major reasons 


for removing sales from many of the craft 
shops themselves, said craft shops 
director Earl Soles, was so that a better 
job of interpretation could be done. It had 
gotten to be just too much to try to 
demonstrate a craft, interpret its use or 
function, and sell merchandise, too. 

The month of February, 1973, was 
tragically marked by the death of 
Chairman of the Board Winthrop 
Rockefeller. 

Tall, husky, and sometimes bearded, 
the fourth son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
inherited the philosophy that money's 
value lay in the good that could be done 
with it from his father. It was his 
grandfather, John D. Rock^eller, Sr., 
patriarch of the family fOTtune, however, 
who instilled in the youth a sense of 
challenge and adventure, characteristics 
he often displayed in Williamsburg. 

An outgoing, personable, and often 
unconventional Winthrop Rockefeller was 
known and loved throughout 
Williamsburg for his sincere interest in 
people. Each year this interest was 
emphasized at CW when he presented 
silver bowls to employees whose careers 
with the company had passed the 2&-year 
mark. 

Characteristic of his highly personal 
nature, Mr. Rockefeller's remarks at 
these relaxed gatherings seemed more 
conversation than speech. Though the 
words differed, his message — like the 190 
rilver bowls he presented over the years 
—never varied and clearly reflected their 
maker's mark; 

“An organization’s greatest asset is its 
employees.“ he would say. “and the long- 
service employee is its backbone" 

Winthrop Rockefeller knew much about 
tong service since his own association 
with Colonial Williamsburg went back to 
the earliest days of the restoration when 
be visited here with his father. He was 
elected to the board in 1937 and served as 
its chairman from 1933 until his death. 

“Success is not a product of brick and 
mortar," he once t<^d a group. “Success 
is the result of people working together to 
achieve a common goal. Each award is a 
reminder to me that an individual thought 
enough of CW to serve it for a quarter of a 
century ’’ 

Supreme Court Associate Justice Lewis 
F. Howell, Jr., was elected to succeed Mr. 
Rockefeller as Board Chairman on May 
19. Justice Powell, a member of the board 
since 1934, became CW's fourth 
chairman. Colonel Arthur Woods was the 
first chairman from 1933 until 1939. He 
was followed by John D. Rockefeller III 
who served until 1933 when he was 
succeeded by his brother. Winthrop. 

In April CW joined with the city in 
welcoming home Captain Robert T. 
White, the last known prisoner of war of 
the Vietnam conflict. Captain White is 
from this area and his wife was a student 
at the College of Wiliam and Mary at the 
time. They were honored at a militia 


muster and inspection cn Market Square 
green. 

Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy 
visited Williamsburg in April as a prelude 
to a scheduled meeting with President 
Nixon in Washington. In July the Shah of 
Iran, Mahammad Reza Pahlavi, came 
here on an overnight visit, his second trip 
to our city. Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto of Pakistan visited here in 
October. 

The year 1973 was also marked by the 
institution of a new admlssims policy and 
the energy crisis, which necessitated 
some conservation measures that 
actually brought CW a step closer to the 
atmosphere of the past, especially during 
the Christmas celebrations when the 
steady light of electric bulbs gave way to 
the flickering glow of bonfires and 
cressets. 

1974 

After a severe firstquarter drop of m^e 
than 40 percent below the comparaO^e 
period in 1973, a resurgence of tourism to 
Colonial Williamsburg took place and 
attendance gradually improved to a point 
where it stood at the end of November, 
1974 at only 12.6 percent below the 11- 
month figure for the year before. 

A salary supplement of two weeks of 
additional pay was announced by CW in 
October for all current regular employees 
who were on the payroll on January 1, 
1974. The purpose of the supplement was 
to help ease the unusual hardship all 
employees were undergoing due to 
continuing inflation, and to recognize 
solid employee participatiMi in economy 
programs during the energy crunch. 

Williamsburg was saddened when 
Kenneth Chorley, former president of 
Colonial Williamsburg, died in New York 
on March 21.1974. He was 80 years old. 

Known internationally for his work in 
the fields of preservation and 
conservation, K.C. served in leadership 
posts with many educational, historical, 
and religious organizations. He was well- 
known and well-loved by CWers, most of 
whom felt they knew him personally 
because of his open manner in dealing 
with them all for 23 years. 

Refurbishing of the 18th-century Brush- 
Everard House by the curalwial staff in 
close cooperation with carpenta's and 
painters and with valuable assistance 
from the Architecture and Research 
departments was completed during the 
last week in March, 1974. The interior of 
the building now rejects the life style of 
an upper middleclass businessman such 
as Mr. Everard, who was Williamsburg's 
first mayor. 

Work on the improvement of the Duke 
of Gloucester Street in Merchants Square 
neared completion as 1974 drew to a close. 
The purpose of the construction was to 
maintain and enhance the vista of the 
historic street, make the area an 
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interesting place where residents as well 
as visitors could walk freely and safely, 
rest in shaded areas and sh<v, and make 
the street and its surroundings more 
appealing for public uses such as parades 
and other community functions. 

Many notables visited Williamsburg 
during the year. These included President 
Uiovanni Leone of Italy, in September; 
the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Workers’ Party, 
Edward Uierek, in October; Prime 
Minister Gough Whillam of Australia, 
also in October; and Chancellor Bruno 
Kreisky of Austria, in November. 

197S 

When Elisabeth Stubbs, administrative 
assistant to the Treasurer, left her desk in 
the Goodwin Building on Friday, January 
31, 1973, she retired from CoI<mial 
Williamsburg with the longest service of 
any employee in the history of the 
Foundation. It was October of 1^, a bare 
three years after CW’s official beginning, 
that Elizabeth began her career with the 
company. 

In commenting on her retirement, Mr. 
Humelsine slated, “Her record of 45 years 
of service to Colonial Williamsburg, the 
longest service achieved by a CW 
employee so far, is remarkable; but that 
may very well be the least remarkable 
thing about Elizabeth. Hers has been a 
career devoted to excellence and to 
totally selfless service to the countless 
men and women who have constituted 
Colonial Williamsburg. She has always 
met her ever-increasing responsibilities 
with intelligence, with keen insight into 
the needs of the organization, with 
meticulous accuracy, and with 
unshakable good humor." 

More than 70 CW employees and their 
families were seen and heard in the 30- 
minute color film entitled “A 
Williamsburg Sampler,” released by CW 
during the early months of 1975. 
Previewed during the annual Antiques 
Forum, the film was afterwards shown on 
national television, then sent out to 
schools, clubs, and various public groups 
through our Film Distribution 
department. 

In anticipation of the Bicentennial year, 
the Foundation adopted a new and more 
flexible ticket structure in 1973. Effective 
March 1, admission tickets to CW 
activities no longer carried daily or 
weekly dates and allowed a visitor to 
select a ticket offering many admissions 
or just a few, and to use it during one or 
more visits during the year until the ticket 
was exhausted. 

A new craft exhibition also opened in 
Williamsburg in March when master 
wheelwright Karl Gayer opened his shop 
in the coach house of the (^vernor's 
Palace. The new wheelwright 
demonstration was more than a new 
dimension added to CW's already 


extensive educational program, however. 
It was a practical application of an 
ancient craft. The wheelwright maintains 
some 21 vehicles now in use and replaces 
the wheels on these v^cles when 
necessary. 

The James Anderson Archaeological 
Exhibit opened for community viewing in 
March, too, with carefully-developed 
displays, dioramas, exhibits, and audio¬ 
visual effects. All these elements 
combined to present an understanding of 
the contributions archaeology has made 
to the history, architecture, and 
furnishings of restored Williamsburg. 

A set of porcelain figures representing 
soldiers of four of the (xiginal 13 states — 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, and Georgia — was presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution by the Royal 
Uoulton Company of Great Britain and 
the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation on 
September II, 1975. The figures, each 
portraying the regimental attire of 
soldiers from one of the states, were the 
first of a series that will include ail 13 
original slates. 

All regular employees who were on the 
payroll on January 1, 1975, received a 
salary supplement during October. 
Employees had received such a 
supplement for the first time late in 1974, 
and an announcement had been made at 
that time that CW would repeat the 
pnx:edure in 1975 if conditions warranted 
doing so. 

A new and welcome addition was made 
to the accounting offices in the Goodwin 
Building in mid-November, 1975. This 
addition, an IBM System 3 Model B 
computer, had been long needed to assist 
in handling the various services rendered 
by the accounting department and was 
selected for use by CW after months of 
investigation and study of the various 
computer systems then on the market. 

At the request of First Lady Betty Ford, 
the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art 
Collection staff provided and coordinated 
the central theme for Christmas 
decorations at the White House in 
Washington, D.C. in 1975. A magnificent 
20-foot-tall tree was installed in the Blue 
Room, decorated with some 2,000 
cmaments made from natural materials 
by volunteers, primarily from the 
Williamsburg area and Colonial 
Williamsburg. More than 3,000 ornaments 
were made, and the remaining 1,000 were 
used on the family tree (m the second floor 
of the White House. Downstairs in the 
Blue Room, folk art paintings of early 
American children were loaned by 
AARFAC to complement the tree and 
expand the early American theme. Dolls, 
rowing horses, stuffed Santas, and other 
19th-century toys further enlivened the 
scene in the Blue Room. 

Mrs. Ford invited nearly 100 of the 
Williamsburg ornament-makers to a 
showing of the tree and a reception 
afterwards on December 15. On 


December 18, the Colonial Williamsburg 
Dancers performed outdoors when 
President Ford lighted the huge outdoor 
natinial Christmas tree. 

During the year the President was also 
presented with a pair of hand-hammered 
silver cups, designed and created by CW 
master silversmith William L. deMatteo, 
at the White House Correspondents 
Association’s 61st annual dinner in 
Washington, D.C. 

A number of dignitaries visited 
Williamsburg during the year. The long 
list included President Dzemal Bijedic of 
Yugoslavia, in March; Prime Minister 
Hedi Nouira of Tunisia, in April; the Shah 
and Empress of Iran, in May; President 
Walter Scheel of West Germany, in June; 
the noted Russian author, AJeksandre 
Solzhenitsyn, on Independence Day; 
President Alfonso Lopez Michelsen of 
Colombia, in September; President 
Anwar Al-^dat of Egypt, in October; and 
Prime Minister Gaston Thorn of 
Luxembourg, in December. 

Nineteen seventy-five was, in many 
ways, the most successful year in the 
history of Colonial Williamsburg. A new 
high in attendance coupled with many 
outstanding events — induding the visit 
of the Emperor and Empress of Japan in 
October — made the year a fitting prelude 
to the nation's 200 tb birthday cel^ration 
as well as to Colonial Williamsburg's 50th 
anniversary. 



First Lady Betty Ford is pictured 
below, standing in front of the IS75 
White House Christmas Tree. More 
than 3.000 ornaments were hand- 
madeforit, most by CWers and local 
residents. 
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Restoration work began secretly on drawing boards 


Long before a public announcement 
concerning the proposed restoration of 
Williamsburg was made in June of 1928, 
work had already begun, confidentially, 
QD the drawing boards of the architectural 
firm of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn in 
Boston, at Dr. Goodwin's request. The 
firm proceeded with this preliminary 
outline of possibilities unaware that it 
would serve to interest Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Dr. Goodwin had, of course, been 
authorized by Mr. Rockefeller to 
purchase properties in town, and 
representatives of the architects of Todd 
and Brown, builders and engineers, 
ai^ieared in Williamsburg and were busy 
00 their mysterious errands for some 
time before the citizens knew the secret. 

Office Space 

Office space was found on the second 
floor of the old Brutoi Parish House near 
the west end of the churchyard for Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn while Todd and Brown 
occupied the first floor. Soon each office 
was staffed and the great project began to 
roll. The Williamsburg Holding 
Corporation, representing management, 
moved into the Carter-Saundo^s House on 
Palace Green (before it was restored). 
Dr. Goodwin’s (rffices were on the second 
floor of the Wythe House, then the active 
Parish House of Bruton Church. 

Access to the architects’ offices was by 
an outside stairway with a gallery, 
unroofed and wobbly. On sunny days one 
of the architects could be seen operating a 
blue print exposure box under the sun's 
rays. On cloudy days, no prints could be 
made, and invariably those were the days 
on which more prints would be needed. To 
the casual citizen, the operation of this 
contraption was simply another mystery. 

The ^fices were sparcely furnished and 
were heated by old-fashioned sheet iron 
wood burners. In the main drafting space 
the stove pipe crossed the room just above 
head height. Some clothes lines were 
rigged beside it for use in drying freshly 
developed prints in cold weather. 
Tempers sometimes flared when nearby 
draftsmen with their drawings were 
splattered with yellow stains from the 
dripping prints. 

Studies Underway 

In the meantime, many different 
special studies were underway both by 
the architects and the buildo-s, or by 
outside specialists. J. Temple Waddill, 
mgineer of Richmond, opened a branch 
office in the old sh(^ then standing 
between the present G^dy and Norton- 
Cole Houses on the Duke of Gloucester 
Street. His force swarmed over the town 


and made a series of prop^'ty and utility 
maps which were indispensable tools so 
desperately needed by every element in 
the growing project. Other studies were 
(xepared on the city wattf and sanitary 
systems, electric and telephone facilities, 
building and zoning ordinances, tree 
protection, fire protectim, etc. 

Advisory Committee Formed 

It was considered of primary 
importance by Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates that suitable advisory groups 
be formed to assist the project by their 
special knowledge.. Shortly after work in 
Williamsburg began, there came into 
existence the Advisory Committee of 
Landscape Architects, the Advisory 
Committee of Architects, a Ctnnmittee of 
Historians and Scholars and other interim 
groups such as the Furnishings 
Committee and the Ladies’ Advisory 
Committee. These committees were 
invaluable in keeping project thinking in 
correct proportion, local traditions in 
mind, and in formulating sound 
principles. For instance, the Architects’ 
(Jommittee at a meeting in November of 
1928 proposed a series of principlee which 
have been a sound guide ever since. They 
resolved “to acknowledge the debt it 
believes historians, archaeologists, and 
all lovers and students of early American 
arts and crafts must owe to Dr. Goodwin 
fw his inception of the program . . . and 
further to express its belief that Mr. 
Rockefeller's decision to undertake and 
finance the preservation and restoration 
on a comprehensive scale constitutes an 
invaluable gift to the causes of American 
Art, History and love of Country." 

Dependent on Research 

In the beginning, the project was 
primarily an architectural one but its 
dependence on thorough research posed a 
very real problem. A special section of 
Research and Records was accordingly 
established as a division of the Architect’s 
offices. Also developed was a section 
under the architects to handle the 
archaeological investigations and 
methods of properly recording all 
findings. The Research section proceeded 
directly to centralize an enormous mass 
of documentary material gathered from 
all quarters. It was th» efficiently filed 
for ease of reference. Reports on coltmial 
properties, buildings, and special 
subjects were then forthcoming as wo-e a 
series of archaeological reports. Soon the 
technique was developed whereby the 
architects, furnished with such reports, 
could recreate on paper, individual 
buildings with their accompanying 
gardens and outbuildings. 


First Program 

The first program evolved after the 
aforementimed groups took their places 
and came into working relationships. 

An area in Williamsburg was 
determined as representing the more 
important sections of the coioiial dty. It 
included the original yard and buildings 
d the College of William and Mary, Duke 
of Gloucester Street, Capitol Square, 
Market Square, Court House Green, and 
Palace Green. Within this area it was 
proposed to remove all modem structures 
but in such a way that no tenant would be 
without a home nor any business 
establishment without housing. Existing 
18 th-century structures would be 
restored, along with their grounds. 
Certain vanished buildings would be 
reconstructed on their original sites. 
Many of these buildings would be opened 
to the public, while otho’s would serve as 
residences. A business district was 
[dani^ 'with..parking areas, garages, 
etc/mtjl)i init reached completion, 
^ness lod^M elsewhere in the area 
^lld move iieJW vacated space would 
/^n be razed^/restored, as the case 
/^ght dictate.r 

*/ 

[ Expanded 

^rk on the project advanced, 

_ the architects and builders 

expanded. The old Parish House became 
so overcrowded that Todd and Brown 
moved to new quarters in the former 
Wolfe House just east of the present-day 
John Blair House on Duke <4 Gloucester 
Street. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn then 
took over all erf the Parish House. A small 
wing was built to accommodate a blue 
I»-int machine and central heating. The 
old sheet Iron stoves were discarded with 
sighs of relief and blue prints could be 
made without regard to the weather. 


Methods Relearned 

Eighteenth-century Virginia building 
methods had to be relearned. Practices 
forgotten for nearly 200 years were 
revived, calling for careful investigation 
on the part of architects and builders. 
Few people realize today the enormous 
task that faced them. There were no 
adequate books on the subject to turn to. 
So the design and construction methods in 
all their ramifications had to be learned 
the hard way, through personal 
experience. 

Buildings throughout the Tidewater 
area, from privies to palaces, were 
visited, notebooks were filled with 
measured drawings, and albums of 
photographs were assembled. The 
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enthusiasm of the men was boundless. 
Weekends were willingly contributed to 
the great search. Similarly, the landscape 
architect and his staff gathered a series of 
measured plans of early plantati<m and 
town layouts in Virginia, with lists of 
authentic piant materials of the period. 
Gradually the style was learned in whole 
and in detail and this pool of acquired 
knowledge began to flow into the 
drawings on the drafting tables, and 
thence into the construction of the 
buildings themselves. 

Artisans trained themselves in the old 
methods. Bricks were made by hand of 
local clay. The masons rediscovered the 
old ways of laying them. A type of shingle 
was developed for the roofs whidi was 
satisfactory to the fire laws and yet giving 


the appearance of weathered, hand split 
wooden shingles. A collection of antique 
hardware was assembled from which the 
blacksmiths learned to make r^licas in 
the colonial manner while carpenters 
found out how they should be installed. 
Manufacturers were located who were 
equipped to reproduce the elaborate brass 
lodes and keys. Chimney and fireplace 
construction had to be relearned as did 
the correct patterns fer laying the hearth 
brick. The proper methods for installing 
the trim inside and outside the buildings 
were rediscovered. Exteriw and interior 
paint colors called for a ^>ecial research 
study all its own. Methods of plastering 
were difficult to learn anew. In fact, the 
total list of all these procedures to be re¬ 
developed seemed almost endless. But, 
expert craftsmanship evoked a pride in 


quality of workmanship not often seen in 
our modem time — a quality which still 
persists because many men ronained 
with the project throughout the years 
until retirement and taught their skills to 
their successors. 

Official Opening 

By the end (rf 1934 the first program was 
finished. President Franklin Roosevelt 
paid a visit to Williamsburg at which time 
be announced the official cgiening of the 
Duke of Gloucester Street and the 
Restored Area. By then some 400 modern 
structures had been removed and ISO 
early buildings restored or reconstructed. 
Electric and telephone lines had been 
places out of sight underground while the 
Duke of Gloucester Street, nearby greens 
and many gardens had been restored. 


Identity of donor disclosed at public meeting in 1928 


The posters called the meeting of 
Williamsburg citizens for Tuesday night, 
June 12th, 1928, at eight o’clock: “For the 
purpose of discussing a proposal to 
convey, under certain restrictions, the 
interest of the City and County in the 
Court House Green and Jail lot, in 
Williamsburg, to Dr. W.A.R. Goodwin, 
and his associates, In exchange for a new 
Court House and Jail building, to be built 
and conveyed to the County and to the 
City of Williamsburg at the cost and 
expense of Dr. Goodwin and his 
associates.” Copies of the proposed 
contract covering the matter were offered 
to any interested persons upon 
application. 


To Announce Donor 

It had been rumored that at this 
meeting Dr. Goodwin would make public 
the name of the donw which for a year 
and a half he and his co-workers had kept 
secret until the propitious moment for its 
announcement had arrived. 

At eight o'clock on Tuesday evening, 
the iong-anticipated Mass Meeting 
convened in the assembly room at the 
high school on the Palace Green. At a 
quarter to eight the hall began to fill up. 


Call to Order 

At five minutes past eight, Mr. 
Channing M. Hall, president of the City 
Council, rose to call the meeting to order. 
"Ladies and Gentlemen," he said, “We 
have called this meeting in order to get an 
expression from the people on the subject 
the transfer of the city property to Dr. 
Goodwin and his associates, and to give a 


chance for questions and for free and 
frank discussion by the citizens. I have 
called the meeting to order to elect a 
chairman.” 

Mr. George Coleman nominated Dr. 
John Garland Pollard, and he was 
elected. He had just that day been chosen 
Mayor of Williamsburg, and loud 
applause greeted his appearance. 


Summary Given 

Mr. Hall then gave a summary of the 
twenty-two page agreement with the City 
(tf Williamsburg. Then he read it, in full, 
slowly, pointing out on a map the plots to 
be transferred. The audience sat in deep 
concentration. Outside the fireflies 
illumined the night which was so fraught 
with the possibilities of a restored 
Williamsburg. A pin could have beoi 
heard if it had fallen in the meeting. The 
crowd was tense. 

Following a series of questions and 
answers r^arding the agreement. Dr. 
Pollard said: “If there are no more 
questions, we will let Dr. Goodwin give his 
statement. We can then open the meeting 
for discussion when he hu finished.” 


Or. Goodwin Speaks 

Dr. Goodwin arose. The crowd waited in 
tense silence. 

“You have heard the reading of the 
technical contract. It is the purpose of our 
associates to make this favued city a 
nationai shrine. Benefit will come in 
spiritual, as well as mato-ial, ways. 
Every business man will be benefited. It 
should be a source of pride to you to feel 
that you will have here the most beautiful 
shrine dedicated to the lives of the 


nation's builders. We will be the 
custodians of memorials to which the eyes 
of the world will be turned. We should 
return thanks that this place has been 
chosen as a shrine of beauty. There will be 
windows built here, through which men 
may look down the vistas of the past.” 

Dr. Goodwin paused. Then, he said, “It 
is now my very great privilege and 
pleasure to announce that the donors of 
the money to restore Williamsburg 
are . . . Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., (rf New York.” 


.Spontaneous Applause 

His speech was halted by the 
spontaneous applause which rang through 
the building. He went on to say, "In 
conclusion 1 wish to express my deep and 
heartfelt thanks for your confidence and 
trust. 1 am so glad to prove to you that 1 
was right, and that you were not wrong in 
your trust.” 

After brief additional discussion, the 
contract was voted on, passed, and a 
resolution of appreciation to Mr. 
Rockefeller was proposed by Dr. Van F. 
Garrett and was passed unanimously. 
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Colonial Williamsburg Chronology 


1924 


February 26 

The first meeting between the Reverend Dr W A R 
Goodwin and Mr Icrfin D Rcckefelier. Jr . occurs al a Phi 
Beta Kappa banquet in New York City. Dr Goodwin 
invites Mr Rockeleller to vbiI Williamsburg 

1926 

• 

March 29 

Mr Rockeleller visits Hampton Institute He arxi his lamily 
areescortedaround Williamsbiirq by Dr Goodwin 

November27 

The new Phi Bela Kappa Memorial Hall is dedicated at the 
College ol William and Mary Dr Goodwin receives Mr 
Rockefeller's eulhonzalion to spend a modes! amount of 
money for a study of tJie restoration erf Williamsburg's 
exislina histone buildings 

Deceml'er 7 

"David's Father" telegram Irom Mr Rockeleller authorizes 
Dr Goodwin's lirsi purchase of Williamsburg pre^rty, 
the Ludwell'Paradise House 

1927 

lanuary 13 

Bcsion architect Wilbam G Perry arrives in Williamsburg 
to make preliminary studies 

May 21 

Mr and Mrs Rockeleller come to Williamsburg to discuss 
the restoration with Dr Goodwin and to examine Mr 
Perry's sketches 

May 24 

Mr Ro-keteller authorizes the jiurchase of additional 
properties and ajiproves the plans lor reslunnq Ifte Wren 
Building 

NDvember2I 

Al a conference held m New York, Mr Rockefeller steles 
that he will linance plans lor Williamstiurg's restoration as 
submitted, provided lie can remain anonymous lor the 
lime being 

1928 

February 27 

The Williamtiburg Holding Corporation is formed to carry 
forward the physical work of resIc<ralion Colonial Williams 
burg Inc . is established to carry forward the educational 
program relating to the restoration 

March 17 

Landscape arrhilerl Arthur A Shurclill is retained to 
begin studies lor the restoration rrf Williamsburg s gardens 

April 1 

The lirm ol Perry, Shaw and Hepburn is irflirially eniyagerl 
at architects lor Cobnial William^-urii 

April b 

Colonel Arthur Woods n elected lirst president of Colomal 
Williamsburg and is given the enure resfamsibiiity lor the 
work ol resloralion 

lunc 1 

Work begins on the Bracken House, the lire! eighleenlh 
century structure to be restored 

liinefi 

The lirm of Todd and Brown it olticially engaged as the 
builders and engineers lor Coloiwl WiUiamst'urg 

lune 12 

Mi Rockeleller is revealed at Willumsburgs benelaclor 
at a town meeting where the Iraiater i.'l Market Square 
and Palace Green lo Colonial Williamtt>urg Irx- » ap 
proved by kK.al '-itizens 

lune 16 

The treiislt' -t ifu' Capilo! site lo Colonial Williamsburg is 
lormally apj coved by Die AssoriatM-n lor the Preservation 
ol Virginia Anligui'ier 

lune 22 

C'okuua: WiiliamstHirg acquires tt»' laitious Charles Wibun 
Peak- [orlrail ol Washinglri, 

NoveniN'r 25 2 p 

The first meeting of the Advisory Comniiliee i>t Arrhilei-la 
Lshetd 

1929 

April 24 27 

The lirsI group of furnishings is acquired by Colonial 
Williamsburg al the Reifsnyder sale in Philadelphia 

December 21 

A cable arnvex Irom England announcing the discovery 
of the Bodleian Plate 

1930 

May 1 

The Department of Research and Record e formed 

June 30 

Excavations begin al the Palace site 

July 3 

The Travis House opens 


Ikjly 24 Williamsburg Taverns and Ordinaries, (nc . is established 

December 29 The former U.S. Poel Office opens. 

1931 

January 2 An announcement is made of Colonial Witilomsburg's 

miention (o restore the Brallerton and the President's 
House at the College. 

September 16 The restored Wren Building is dedicated and reopens 
formaUy. The Curatorial Department is established. 

December2I The Courthouse of 1931 is completed and is deeded to the 
city by the Williamsburg Holding Corporation in return lor 
the 1928 deeding ol the Courthouse of 1770 and its green 
to Colonial Williamsburg 

1932 

April 13 Restoration erf the Courthouse of 1770 begins. 

September 16 The RateighTavemopensas the first exhibition building. 

Oet£^r21-22 The first Advisory Committee of Historians conference is 
held in Williamsburg 

1933 

January 12 The Williamsburg Theatre opens. 

1934 

February 15 The Williamsburg Holding Corporation becomes Williams¬ 
burg Restoration, Inc. 

February 23 The Capitol opens 

February 24 The General Assembly ol Virginia inaugurates a senes of 
commemorative sessions at the Capitol. Mr. Rockefeller 
makes the major address 

Apnl33 The Governor's Palace opens. 

October I The departments of Architecture and Construction and 

Maintenance are organized, replacing Perry, Shaw and 
Hepburn and Todd and Brown , 

October 15 The Department of Public Relations opens 

October 30 President Franklin D. Roosevelt dedicates Duke of 
Gloucester Street as 'the most histone avenue tn all 
America ' 

1935 

lanuary 16 The Abby Aldrich Rockeleller Folk Art Collection is 

displayed al the Ludwell Paradise House, which becomes 
an exhibition building 

April 20 The publicalions program begins with Rulhertoord 

Goodwin's Brief and True Report Cooceming Williarnshuiy 
in Virginia 

Inly 17 The Bnlish Headquarters Papers are presented to Colonial 

Williamsburg by Mr Rorkelpller 

October I 1 Kenneth Chorley succeeds Arthur Woods as pretudent ol 

Colonial Williamsburg. Inc Colonel Woods becomes 
chairman of the board 

Dei'cmU-f The enure issue ol The Architectural Record Is devoted to 

Williamsburg 

1936 

April 1 TheGaolopensasanexhibilKinbuikfing 

Aiiousl 1 The Def.>artment ol Research and Education is formed 

August IS Two new dejDartmenlsare created, Hostesses and Escorts, 

and Cralts 

1937 

January Londteape Architecture magazine devotes an entire issue 

to Williamsburg 

April 3 The Williamsburg Inn opens 

Apnl Dw National Geographic Magazine features Williamsburg 

Ocldrfier 17 Crall House opens 

1938 

February I The Personnel Relations Department is established 
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October 11 

The original of tJie Bodleian Plate is presented lo Colonial 
Williamsburg by Mr. Rockefeller 

1939 

March ) 5 

The Williamsburg Lodge opens. 

September 7 

Dr. Goodwin dies 

October 1 i 

Colonel Woods retires as chairman d l)te board and a 
succeeded by John D Rockeller III. 

December 8 

Mrs Abby Aldrich Rockefeller donates her American lolk 
art collection to Colonial Williamsburg. 

1940 

February 20 

The Department ot Public Safely is crated 

March 30 

The Wythe House opens as an exhibition building 

June 26 

John D. Rockeleller. Jr., a elected a board member d 
Colonial Williamsburg, replacing Cokmel Woods. 

November 

Volume One, Number One, d the employee pubhcalion 
"Restoration News" appears. 

November 29 

A portrait ol John D. Rockefeller. Ir, presented by Ihe 
citizens d Williamsburg, a unveiled 

1941 

January 21 

The Goodwin Building a dedicated. 

August 16 

Chownlng's Tavern opens, 

1942 

January3l 

The Virginia General Assembly, at a commemorative 
seaaion at Ihe Capitol, accords John D. Rockeleller, Jr , an 
honorary citizenship d Virginia, a tille bestowed upon 
only one other person, the Marquis de Lalayelle. 

May 12 

Colonel Woods dies. 

1943 

May 15-16 

The Britah and American loint Chiefs ol Stall meet in 
Williamsburg 

September 30 

Elghleenth-Cenlury Lie. Cotonial Williamsburg's lirsi film, 
a previewed. 

1945 

Ocidjer 1 

Carl Bridenbaiiqh becomes director d Ihe newly or¬ 
ganized InslilulB ol Early American Hulory and Culture. 

November I 

The Department ol Archives and Records a established 

1946 

February ) 

The Division d Education is formed lo carry forward the 
task ol interpreting eighteenth century Williamsburg to 
the American Public. 

March 8 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill and General DwighI D 
Eisenhower visil Williamsburg. 

Oclc^r 8 

The Department d Publications is established. 

1947 

January 20-25 

The Garden Symposium launches the Forum series 

1948 

February 4 

The lirsl Recephon Center opens between Ihe Inn and 
Lodge. 

April 2 

President Harry S Truman visits Williamsburg as part d 
Ihe Canadian-Amencan Day celebration 

June 1 

"News ol Colonial Wilbamsburg'' appears. Ihe successor 
lo "Restoration News " 

October i 

The Cralt Shops Program begins formally 

1949 

January 18 

The Lodge's West Wing (now South Wing) opens. 


January 24-28 

The lirsl Antiques Forum a held 

March 31 

Mr John D. Rockefeller. Jr., retires as trustee d Colonial 
Wilhamsburg Inc., and is named honorary trustee 

luly 4 

The Powder Magazine, in a lease arrangement with the 
Association lor the Preservation d Virginia Antiquities, 
opens as an exhibition building 

1950 

February 

The new wing at Ihe Williamsburg Inn opens 

1951 

March 1 

The King’s Arms Tavern opens 

June 21 

The Audiovisual Department a created 

November 27 

Cokmial Williamsburg reaches ils twenty-liilh anniver¬ 
sary, the total cost d tesloralion nears $60,000,000 

1952 

January 21 

The Brush'Everard House opens as an exhibition build¬ 
ing. 

June ] 2 

Filly exiled leader* d Central European countries adopt 
a Williamsburg Declaration at the Capitol, pledging to 
restore Ihe principles of hberty lo people in t^ressed 
countries 

October 18 

Vernon M Geddy dies 

October 22 

Cresap, McCormick and Paget survey recommendations 
are announced lo Ihe stall. 

1953 

April 20 

Winthrop Rockefeller becomeschairmand the board. 

May 12 

President Eisenhower comes to Williamsburg, inaugurat¬ 
ing a program d visits by beads d state and oilier 
dignitaries 

May 18 

Carlisle H Humelsine toms Colonial Williamsburg as 
executive vice president 

September 12-13 

Vait d Crown Prince Akihito d Japan 

November 22 

Vail d King Paul and Queen Fredenka d Greece. 

ITecember 15 

The annual Chnsimas program is inaugurated 

1954 

May 15 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary d Stale, a the featured 
speaker a) Prelude to Independence ceremonies 

November 10-12 

Her Matesty Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mdher d Eiki 
land, becomes the first member d Ihe Bnlish royal laniily 
lo van here 

1955 

November 16 

Prince Alberld Belgium volts 

December? 

The Williamsburg Award o presented to Sir Winston 
Churchill in Lond^ 

1956 

Apnl 16 

Chnsliana Campbell’s Tavern opens 

May IS 

Dag Hammarskiold, Secretary-General d the United 
Nations, o Ihe featured speaker at Prelude to Indepen¬ 
dence ceremonies. 

1957 

March 15 

The Abby AWnch Rockefeller Fdk Art Collection opens 
mils new building. 

March 31 

The Inlormahon Center and Motor House open, 
WJJiamsburg— The Story olo Polriol a premiered. 

June 9-12 

The lirst Inlernalional Assembly o held here Forty-two 
foreign graduate students from lorly countries attend. 

lune 20-24 

President Eisenhower addresses ihe Governors' Cemfer- 
ence 

October 16 

Queen Elizabeth II and Prince PhiUip visit Wilbamsburg. 
Other visitors include the Lord Mayor d London (August), 
Die Secretary-General d Ihe North Atlantic Treaty Orgaru- 
zalion (October), and the King d Morocco (November) 
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1958 

February 9-12 The first session of the Sludeni Burgesses program s 
held High sr-hool seniors from forty-seven stales are 
present. 

May 15 "niePniilixxjShopand Post Otficeopen, 

May 21 Mr Homelsine becomes president, succeeding Mr Chor- 

ley. Visits by the President of Germany (lune), and the 
Prime Minister of Cambodia (October) 

1959 

May IS Former Secretary Stale Dean Acheson is the featured 

speaker at Prelude lo Independence ceremonies. 

Visits by the President of Argentina (January), the King of 
Iordan (March), and the King ol Belgium (May) 

1960 

May II Mr JohnD Rocketeller, Ir.. dies. 

lune 9 Williamsburg holds a memorial service lor Mr Rocke¬ 

feller under the great oak free at Bassett Hall 
luly 6 The old Eastern State Hospital property is acquired by 

Colonial Wilhamsburg 

luly 24 Visit of die King and Queen of Thailand 

1961 

lune 10 Historian Arnold I Toynbee is the featured speaker at 

Prelude lo independence ceremonies 
Visits by the Prime Minuter of Sweden (March), the Vice 
President ot Ihe Republic of China duly), and the President 
of Peru (September) 

1962 

Visits by the Presideni of Panama (June), die Crown Pnnce 
of Libya (October), the Presideni ot Honduras (November), 
and Ihe Japanese Cabinet (December) 

1963 

September 25 Carter's Grove plantation n acquired by Sealanlic Fund, a 
nonprofit Rocketeller fund 

September 29 The Conference Center opens as pari ol Ihe Williamsburq 
I,adge complex 

Vails by the President of India Ourie), Ihe King and Queen 
of Alghanutan (September), the President ol Yugoslavia 
(Cellar), and Ihe President of Bolivia (October) 

1964 

April M Carter's Grove opens as an exhibition building operated 

by Colonial Williamsburg under an agreement with 
Sealanlic Fund 

Visils by the President of Ireland (May), the Prime Minater 
o! Turkey (June), the Prime Minister ol Greece (June), die 
Prime Minister of Malaysia (luly), and Ihe Presideni ol Ihe 
Phihppines (October) 

1965 

Vails by the President ol Upper Volta (March) and Ihe 
President d the Republic ol Korea (May) 

1966 

May 28 Secretary of Slate Dean Rusk a the leatured speaker at 

Prelude to Independence ceremonies. 

Volts by the Prime Minuter ol India (March), the King o( 
Saudi Arabia dune), and Ihe Chairman o( Ihe Revolutio¬ 
nary Council ol Burma (September). 

1967 

Octciier 5-9 President Lyndm B. Johnson veils Wilbamdiurg. 

November 10-12 President (c^nson addresses the Gridiron Club at the 
Conference Center. 

Visils by l)ie Prime Minuter of Ihe Republic ot China 
(May), die Japanese Cabinet (September), die President 
of Niger (September). Ihe Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland (October), the Prime Minuter ol Smgapore (Oc- 
Xober). the King and Queen ol Nepal (Octc^ier). and Ihe 
Crown Pnnce and Princess ol Laos (November) 


1968 

March Duke ot Gloucester Street is closed lo daytime traltic the 

year round. 

May 6 The Cascades Restaurant and Meetmg Center open. 

July I The James Geddy House, Peyton Randolph House, and 

Welherbum's Tavern open as exhibition bulldmgs, and 
an interpretative program a begun at th Wren Building, 
courtesy of Ihe College ol William and Mary. 

Vuits by Ihe President ol Paraguay (March), (he King of 
Norway (April), Ihe President d Tunisia (May), and Ihe 
President d Costa Rica (June). 

1969 

December 30 Sealanlic Fund donates Carter's Grove to Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg 

Visits by die King d Jordan (April), the Pnme Minister of 
Australia (May), die Prime Minuter d the Netherlands 
(May), the President d Colombia (June), the Shah d Iran 
(October), and the Soviet Cosmonauts (November). 

1970 

July I Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., and Willimsburg Restora¬ 

tion, Inc., merge lo become The Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation. Vuiti by the Pnme Minuter of Denmark 
(April), the President ol Indonesia (May), the President d 
Finland (July), the President of Rumania (October), and 
the Vice President of South Vietnam (November). 

1971 

March i I 14 Presideni Richard M Nixon attends th National Confer¬ 
ence on the judiciary 

Apnl 16-21 President Nixon and Vice Presideni Spiro T. Agnew 

attend the Republican Governors Conlerence 
Visits by the President ol the Commission d the European 
Community (Apnl), the King d Saudi Arabia (May), and 
the Japanese Cabinet (September) 

1972 

October 1 The providence Hall wing d Ihe Williamsburg Inn <^ns. 

October 16 The Powell-Waller House opens as a special in-deplh 
learning experience lor vuiting school groups 

1973 

February 22 Winihrop Rockefeller dies. 

Mey Lewu F Powell, Jr., Associate Justice d the U. S. Supreme 

Court, succeeds Mr. Rockefeller as chairman d Ihe board. 
Visits by the President ol Italy (Apnl), the Dowager Queen 
of Thailand (April), Ihe Shah arid Empress ol Iran (July), 
and Ihe Prime Idinister d Pekutan (September). 

1974 

March 21 Mr. Chorley dies. 

1975 

February 8 TTie James Anderson House archaeological exhibit opens. 

Apnl 4 William G. Perry dies, last original partner ol Ihe lirm d 

Perry, Shaw and Hepburn. 

Visits by the President ol Yugoslavia (March), the Prime 
Minater d Tunuia (Apnl), the Shah and Empress ci Iran 
(May), Die President d West Germany (June), the Presi¬ 
dent d Colombia (September), the Emperor and Empress 
ot Japan (S^lember), (he President d Egypt (October), 
and the Prime Mmister d Luxembourg (December). 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


November 3, 1976 


Dear Mr. Justice: 

It is particularly fitting that in the year of our nation's bicentennial we 
also celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the restoration of Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Virginia's revolutionary capital. The millions of Americans who 
have visited Williamsburg have been reminded of the political and artistic 
heritage of our nation. They have come away with a deeper appreciation of 
the dedication of our founders to representative and limited government, 
of the qualities of mind and character a people need to govern themselves 
in freedom and prosperity, and of the beauty of colonial architecture and 
arts. 

The nation is indebted to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and to the Reverend 
W. A. R. Goodwin, who initiated the Williamsburg restoration, and to all 
those who contributed to this wonderful effort. Williamsburg has helped to 
inspire our nation's vast preservation movement in architecture, crafts, 
furnishings, and the decorative arts, and to set a very high standard for 
authenticity and excellence in all these fields. 

It is with great pleasure that I extend my personal congratulations to 
Colonial Williamsburg as you approach your fiftieth anniversary on 
November 27, 1976. 



The Honorable Lewis F. Powell, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
The Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
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City of Williamsburg 

WILLIAMSBURG. VIRGINIA 


OFTICB or THK MAYOR 


A RESOLUTION 

Conveying the Esteem and Congratulations of the 
City of Williamsburg to The Colonial Williamsburg 
Foundation on the Occasion of Its Fiftieth Anniversary 

************ 

WHEREAS, November 27, 1976 marks the fiftieth anniversary of that day in 
1926 when John D. Rockefeller, Jr., inspired by the vision of the Reverend Dr. 

W. A. R. Goodwin, undertook the preservation and restoration of the Historic Area 
of this eighteenth-century capital of Virginia, thereby providing to America a un¬ 
ique historical perspective so important to the tradition and heritage of a great 
and free people; and 

WHEREAS, over the past half-century, the achievements of The Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation have become internationally recognized as an enduring con¬ 
tribution to contemporary American life recalling those fundamental concepts of 
freedom, dignity and opportunity for the individual, and responsible and represent¬ 
ative self-government under law which were articulated and acted upon here in Wil¬ 
liamsburg two hundred years ago at the founding of this nation; and 

WHEREAS, for fifty years this City has taken pride in The Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg Foundation which, animated by the vision of its founders and leaders and 
with dedication to high standards of historical accuracy and educational integrity, 
has achieved renown as a center for the study and interpretation of eighteenth- 
century social, political and economic life in America; and 

WHEREAS, in the course of these years countless Americans, as well as 
leaders, dignitaries and guests from all quarters of this earth, have come to honor 
and revere this City and the glory of its eighteenth-century past; and 

WHEREAS, The Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, its Trustees, its officers 
and its staff, have as citizens and neighbors, in countless ways, served the high¬ 
est interests of this City, and contributed to the prosperity of its people and en¬ 
richment of their lives; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Mayor of Williamsburg be author¬ 
ized to proclaim this resolution as a mark of community esteem and as an instrument 
to convey to The Colonial Williamsburg Foundation heartiest congratulations on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 

Adopted this 19th day of October, 1976, by unanimous vote of the City 
Council of the City of Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Vemon M. (Seddy, Jr., Mayor 


.u 

, Mayor 'J 
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RESOLUTION ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 

As one looks back Ihrough the long history of the College of William and Mary, few events have been so 
richly memorable and significant to the twentieth century College as the dream nurtured by the Reverend 
W.A.R Goodwin, then a professoral the College, and later the decision by Mr. JohnD. Rockefeller, Jr. in 1926 to 
begin the restoration of the eighteenth century city of Williamsburg. 

The College remembers with deep pride and satisfaction the many years of friendship and close association 
that have marked its relationship with Colonial Williamsburg to the mutual benefit of both institutions. 

The College notes with gratitude that the first step in this historic project was the restoration of the Sir 
Christopher Wren Building to the original seventeenth century structure •• this noble building, the oldest 
standing college building in continuous use in America was described by Mr. Rockefeller in 1931 as "the only 
monument on American soil to one of the greatest architects. . and "an abiding reminder of those great men 
who received. . .that intellectual training and development of character which so well prepared them for the 
work of later years." 

Again, one remembers that late in 1943 the College and Colonial Williamsburg, in full understanding and 
friend^cooperation, conceived the Institute of Early American History and Culture by joining the resources for 
historical research and publication of both institutions to achieve in 1945 and subsequently a center (or the study 
of early American and Colonial history which has attained worldwide reputation. 

And still further, in 1966 the growing friendship and continuing spirit of cooperation between the two 
institutions were signally demonstrated in the agreement to open the Sir Christopher Wren Building to the many 
visitors to Williamsburg by including a section of the refurbished ancient structure in the enhibition tours of 
Colonial Williamsburg, thus providing a means by which the history of this historic college is interpreted to the 
thousands of visitors to Williamsburg each year. This gesture of the friendly relationship, involving a 
considerable financial outlay by Colonial Williamsburg, was described by Mr. Carlisle Mumelsine in 1966 as 
"enabling the Wren Building to continue in the years ahead to symbolize.. the early dedication of our forebears 
to educatton so exemplified by some of its illustrious alomnU-Jefferson. Monroe, Marshall, and many others." 

We cite these significant examples of the developing spirit of friendly endeavor between our two 
institutions, but the College is also mindful of innumerable other instances of sympathetic and productive 
cooperation over the past half-century, and as a result the two institutions have grown and expanded together 
with respect and mutual interest for each other’s achievements. 

On November 26, 1976, Colonial Williamsburg will mark the fiftieth anniversary of its founding, and in 
recognition of the distinguished contribution Colonial Williamsburg has made to our knowledge of the formative 
years of our history, the lasting impressions it has made on millions of visitors, and the resounding fame it has 
brought to the Commonwealth of Virginia and the community of Williamsburg. 

BE rr RESOLVED, That the Board of Visitors of the College of William and Mary in Virginia send warm 
congratulations to our neighbor and sister institution on this anniversary, and express its appreciation for the 
friendly relationship that exists betwe-en our two institutions, and extend sincere best wishes for the future 
prosperity and continued growth of the vision first seen and nurtured in Williamsburg fifty years ago, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread on the minutes of the Board of Visitors and a 
copy transmitted to the President and Trustees of the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 


Board of Visitors 

Tlie College of William and Mary 

ill Virginia 

Williamsburg, Virginia 
Seplembfr 25, 1976 
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THE COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 


TRUSTEES 


DANIEL J. BOORSTIN 
Washington, D. C. 
(5/30/69 - ) 

ARMISTEADL. BOOTHE 
Alexandria, Va. 

(6/25/52 - ) 

DAVID BRINKLEY 
Washington, D. C. 
(11/19/66- ) 

RICHARD E. BYRD 
Berryville, Va. 

(5/17/75 - ) 

JOSEPH F, CULLMAN 3rd 
New York City 
(11/71/73- ) 

J. RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
Princeton, N. j. 
(5/29/64 - ) 

RALPH W. ELLISON 
New York City 
(11/20/70- ) 


SHIRLEY M. HUFSTEDLER 
Pasadena, Calif. 
(11/13/76 - ) 

CARLISLE H, HUMELSINE 
Williamsburg, Va. 
(5/16/58 - ) 

L. W. LANE, JR. 
Portola Valley, Calif. 
(11/17/73- ) 

T. JUSTIN MOORE, JR, 
Richmond, Va. 
(5/30/69 - ) 

ABBY M. O'NEILL 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
(11/19/66- ) 

GEORGE D. O'NEILL 
Oyster Bay, N, Y. 
( 10 / 11 / 66 - ) 

LEWIS F. POWELL, JR. 
Washington, D. C. 
(5/13/54 - ) 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


GEORGE PUTNAM 
Manchester, Mass. 
(5/17/75 - ) 

DONALD K. ROSS 
Franklin Lakes, N. J. 
(11/17/73 - ) 

GEORGE SEATON 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

(5/16/58 - ) 

EDGAR F. SHANNON, JR, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
(5/17/75 - ) 

ALAN SIMPSON 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(11/19/66 - ) 

J. HARVIE WILKINSON, JR. 
Richmond, Va. 
(5/30/68 - ) 


Alan Simpson, Chairman; Daniel J. Bcx>rstin, Ralph W. Ellison, 
Carlisle H. Hunielsine, George D. O'Neill, J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr. 

OFFICERS 

LEWIS F. POWELL, JR, CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE 

Chairman of the Board President 


RUDOLPH BARES, JR. 
Vice President 
MILLS BROWN 
Vice President 
PETER A. G. BROWN 
Vice President 
SEBASTIAN J. DiMEGLIO 
Vice President 
ALDEN R. EATON 
Vice President 


DUNCAN M. COCKE 
Senior Vice President 

DONALD J. GONZALES 
Vice President 
ROY E. GRAHAM 
Resident Architect 
GRAHAM S. HOOD 
Vice President 
ROGER F. H. LECLERE 
Vice President 
JAMES R. SHORT 
Vice President 


HAROLD A, SPARKS 
Vice President 
F. ROGER THALER 
Vice President 
MILDRED LAYNE 
Vice President and Secretary 
D. STEPHEN ELLIOTT 
Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM R. SLEPIN 
Treasurer 
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DIRECTORS 

OF 

WILLIAMSBURG HOLDING CORPORATION 
AND 

WILLIAMSBURG RESTORATION. INC. 
(Name changed February 15.1934) 


F. R. Savage* 

(from incorporation to 3/2/28) 

John D. Rockefeller III 
(3/5/34 - 12/6/54) 

H. Chandlee Turner, Jr.* 
(4/25/55 -11/5/59) 

Francis T. Christy* 

(3/2/28 - 10/9/34) 

Winthrop Rockefeller t* 
(12/14/37) 

Stanley C. Hope 
(11/12/56- 11/5/59) 

W. A. R. Goodwin* 

(from incorporation to 7/5/34) 

G. S. Eyssell 
(5/9/46 - 11/5/59) 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr. t 
(11/12/56) 

Vernon M. Geddy* 

(from incorporation to 4/6/28) 

Robert A. Duncan t 
(1/18/51) 

Dudley C. Sharp 
(11/12/56- 11/5/59) 

Arthur Woods* 

(4/6/28 - 6/21/40) 

Webster S. Rhoads, Jr.* 
(ia8/51 -5/12/54) 

Carlisle H. Humelsine t 
(5/16/58) 

Kenneth Chorley* 

(7/3/30 - 11/22/63) 

Robert P. Wallace* 

(1/18/51 -3/20/62) 

Webster S. Rhoads, jr.* 
(11/22/63- 12/26/67) 

Charles O. Heydt* 

(7/3/30 - 5/9/46) 

J, B. Herndon, Jr.* 
(2/1/52- 1/4/53) 

George D. O'Neill t 
(10/11/66) 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(7/3/30 - 3/5/34) 

Raymond C. Lillie t 
(5/12/54) 

J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr. t 
(5/30/69) 

Vernon M. Geddy* 

(10/27/32 - 10/18/52) 

George M. Reynolds 
(5/12/54- 11/5/59) 

T. Juston Moore, Jr. t 
(5/30/69) 

Vanderbilt Webb* 

(10/9/34 - 6/17/56) 

Morton G. Thalhimer 
(5/12/54 - 11/5/59) 

Craig Claiborne t 
(5/30/69) 


t Served until June 30. 1970.when he became a member of The Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation Board of Trustees 


Deceased 


FORMER TRUSTEES 
OF 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. INC 
AND 

COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG FOUNDATION 
(Name changed June 30, 1970) 


F- R. Savage* 

(from incorporation to 3/2/28) 

Vernon M. Geddy* 

(from incorporation to 4/6/28) 

W. A. R. Goodwin* 

(from incorporation to 6/15/37) 

Francis T. Christy* 

(3/2/28 - 10/9/34) 

Arthur Woods* 

(4/6/28 - 6/21/40) 

Kenneth Chorley* 

(7/3/30- 11/22/63) 

Trustee Emeritus 
(11/22/63 - 3/21/74) 

Charles O. Heydt* 

7/3/30 - 10/9/34) 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(7/3/30 - 3/5/34) 

Vernon M. Geddy* 

(10/27/32 - 7/5/34) 

Arthur W. Packard* 

(7/5/34 - 1/25/53) 

Horace M. Albright 
(7/5/34 - 5/16/58) 

Vanderbilt Webb* 

(7/5/34 - 6/17/56) 

John D. Rockefeller 111 
(3/5/34 -12/7/54) 


Laurance S. Rockefeller 
(12/9/37 - 12/9/46) 

John D, Rockefeller, Jr * 
(6/26/40 - 3/31/49) 
Honorary trustee 
(3/31/49 - 5/11/60) 

Harry F. Byrd* 

(6/29/44 - 12/7/50) 

George P. Coleman* 
(6/29/44 - 6/17/48) 

Vernon M. Geddy* 
(6/29/44 - 10/18/52) 

William G. Perry* 
(6/29/44 - 12/18/51) 

Winthrop Rockefeller* 
(2/1/52-2/22/73) 

H. M. Stryker* 

(6/25/52 - 11/19/66) 

Harvie Branscomb 
(5/14/53- 11/19/65) 

Hector Escobosa* 
(5/13/54 - 11/22/63) 

Wallace K. Harrison 
(5/13/54-5/15/57) 

Webster S. Rhoads, Jr.* 
(5/13/54 -12/26/67) 

Richard K. Paynter, Jr. 
(11/12/56- 11/16/74) 


Margaret Tobin 
(5/16/58 - 11/16/68) 

Edward A. Weeks. Jr. 
(5/16/58 - 11/16/68) 

Dudley C. Sharp 
(11/5/59- 11/15/75) 

H. Chandlee Turner, Jr.* 
(11/5/59- 11/18/72) 

G. S. Eyssell 
(11/5/59-11/19/71) 

Stanley C. Hope 
(11/5/59- 11/22/63) 

George M. Reynolds 
(11/5/59- 11/20/70) 

Dean Rusk 
(5/30/69 - 11/17/73) 

Craig Claiborne 
(6/30/70 - 11/18/72) 

Robert A. Duncan 
(6/30/70- 11/19/71) 

Raymond C. Lillie 
(6/30/70 - 11/16/74) 

Antoinette F. Downing 
(11/17/73- 11/16/74) 


Deceased 
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Employees...Employees...Employees 


One hundred thirty-eight CWers 


45 YEARS’SERVICE 

Ivan Johnson 

43 YEARS’SERVICE 

Linwood Williams 

41 YEARS'SERVICE 

James E. Wallace 

39 YEARS’SERVICE 

Mildred Layne 
Wiliam R. Wallace 
Arthur P. Ward 
Cue Willis, Sr. 

38 YEARS'SERVICE 

Duncan M. Cocke 
Thessalonians Judkins 

37 YEARS’SERVICE 

Daniel J. Buckner 
Forrest D. Griffin 
Charles H. Jackson 
Irvin M. Reid, Sr. 
Clyde Wallace 

35 YEARS’SERVICE 

William T. Brooks 
Armond D. Campbell 
Mildred Lanier 


34 YEARS'SERVICE 

Floyd L. Adams 
Robert L. Berkley 
Ralph Carter 
Warren C. Epps 
John F. Haywood 


33 YEARS’SERVICE 

James A. Cooke, Sr. 
Langon J. Gordon 
Harvey E. Kelley, Sr. 
E. Arnold Johnson 


32 YEARS’SERVICE 

Melvin M. Hargis 
Walter Martin, Jr. 
Lucy P. Oliver 


31 YEARS'SERVICE 

Eldridge W. Cheatham 
Alden R. Eaton 
Lyman R. Hall 
Bert E. Hargrave, Sr. 
Francis.L. Harper 
Richard Jones 
Emma Lee Lockley 
Floyd B. Martin, Jr. 
Nathaniel H. Reid, Jr. 
James Wallace, Jr. 
John Mack Williams 


30 YEARS'SERVICE 

Milton E. Beverly 
Billy Lee Bryant 
Verdell W. Chapman 
Catharine R. Dorrier 
Oscar T. Gardner 
Wilhelmina Hargis 
Saint M. Holland 
Alfred B. Jackson 
Clemintine Jackson 
Frank S. Jacobs. Jr. 
Lester B. Lewis, Sr. 
Plato Marrow, Jr. 
Horace E. Morecock 
Edgar R. Myers, Jr. 
John S. Palmer 
Lorenzo L. Parrott 
George C. Ripley 
Bervin M. Saunders 
Frank E. Smith 
Cornelia M. Taylor 
Alton L. Wallace 


29 YEARS’SERVICE 

Howard O. Brindle 
Tearrussell Burrell 
Rebecca Daniel 
James Douglas 
Rosalie Minkins 
Henry G. Page 
Homer D. Purcell, Sr. 
Samuel R. Thomas 
Viola M. Wallace 
Perry Whiting 
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Employees...Employees...Employees 


boast long service with Foundation 


28 YEARS’SERVICE 

Jessie P. Bass 
Russell W. Bowman 
Robert E. Bratcher 
Anthony W. Conyers, Sr. 
Richard E. Hollins 
Loretha A. Johnson 
Douglas Lee 
Roy W. Matheny 
Fred W. Mayfield 
John Morman 
Harold A. Sparks 
Richard H. Stewart 
Hattie L. Thomas 

27 YEARS’SERVICE 

John D. Allgood 
Elizabeth C. Ashby 
Roy L. Belvin 
Paul E. Buchanan 
Isaac F. Cooke, Jr. 

Royce M. Cottingham 
Jane Williams Dobson 
Virginia C. Lemons 
John V. O’Neal 
Pete Panayotis 
Donald H. Parker 
Florence E. Stephens 
Melbon T. White, Sr. 

26 YEARS' SERVICE 

Hazel M. Brown 
Mary E. Brown 
Bertha M. Casselle 


Gertrude Daversa 
James A, Fuller 
Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Richard D. f^hone 
Mary S. McGriff 
E. Leroy Phillips 
Irene Street 
Robert L. Stubbs, Jr. 
Maggie B. Sutherlin 
George F. Temple 
Elizabeth M. Wallace 
Herbert G. Wallace 
Hazel P. Waltrip 
William H. Williams 

25 YEARS'SERVICE 

Herbert L. Armstead 
Surella Brooks 
Clifton Conyers 
Eugenia Corrigan 
Winston E. Cosby 
Elizabeth T. Cox 
Maurice D. Duke 
Dorothy P. Gibson 
Maylon M. Hamilton 
George T, Harper 
Sophia S. Holzbach 
James Jackson, Jr. 
Laura E. Johnson 
Hugh C. Milby 
Reardon M. Miller 
Ralph Mills 
M. Evelyn Randolph 
Larry N. Robens 
Daniel L. Roberts 
Arthur L. Smith 


Herman L. Taylor 
Virginia O. Tyler 
Robert L. Ward 
Bruce Wildenberger 
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Visitors 





Aleksandre Solzhenitsyn (1975) 


President Richard M. Nixon (1971) 


Emperor and Empress Hirohito (1975) 


President Lyndon B. Johnson (1967) 


PresidentDwightD. Eisenhower (1953) 


Special credit for this issue of the CW News 
goes to: The Audiovisual Library and the 
Audiovisual department's photographic staff, the 
department of Archives and Records, and to the 
employees of the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. 




Published by 

THE COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG NEWS 
Janice R. Sanders, Editor 

A monthly newspaper published for the 
employees and friends of the Colonial 
Williamsburg Foundation. Additional copies 
of this issue are available by contacting the 
Editor at 220-1000. extension 2435 or by 
written request to the following address: 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, Post 
Office Drawer C, Williamsburg, Virginia 
(23185). 









